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Wanted —A Congregation! 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


is helping to solve the essential problem of the preacher. The 
reception given the book upon its first appearance indicates 
that Dr. Douglas has rendered the church public a genuine 
service in producing this unusual book. 


Press Comments on “‘Wanted—A Congregation” 


The Christian Advocate, New York: 


“What is the matter with the churches? How shall the preacher get a con- 
gregation to hear his message from Sunday to Sunday? Well, here is a preacher 
‘whose own great church is packed every morning, who tells his brethren of the 
pulpit how to do it. The whole is cast into the form of a story, but it may as well 
be stated that there is not very much romance in this story. “The Rev. D. Preston 
Blue,” who is the ‘goat’ in this case, and to whom ‘are assigned many ideas, convic- 
tions, plans, and executions thereof, is a very real person, as many a preacher, as 
well as a member of an official board, can testify. The preacher who goes through 
this story will get many valuable pointers on how to do it, as well as many on how 
not to do it, and it is hoped that there will be, likewise, many official members of 
the churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from 
the reading wiser, even though sadder, men.” 


The Christian Endeavor World, Boston: 


“Preachers especially will enjoy Lloyd C. Douglas's story, “Wanted—a Con- 
gregation. It is a clever discussion, in story form, of some church problems that 
puzzle most of us. Why, for instance, are the churches often empty and the thea- 
tres full? What can be done to attract people to church services? What, in a word, 
is the matter with the church? The hero is a minister who goes to a birthday party 
and meets two old friends and a new one. They tell him some startling things and 
advance some daring theories, with the result that the minister goes back home and 
preaches his church full. The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will put new 
courage into many a weary pastor.” 


The Continent, Chicago: 


“In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a successful 
surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an empty 
church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into a living 
church. It is especially to be recommended to pastors who Sunday after Sunday 
preach to empty pews. The layman with a keen interest in church matters will find 
the story exceedingly interesting and perhaps as a result of reading it will devise 
ways in which to aid his minister friends.” 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on 
Easter Morning 


THOU who wast stronger than death, whom death 
O bound but could not hold, in the power and truth 

of Thine upstanding from the tomb our hearts 
rejoice this day. We rejoice in the revelation of Thy 
survival and the clear proof which Thou hast brought to 
us of the soundness of our. hope and dream of immor- 
iality. Thy victory is our victory. Because Thou livest we 
shall live also, and we know that our dear ones who have 
passed beyond the touch of our hand are in the eternal 
presence of the Father. In the vision of Thy glorious res- 
vrrection our lips break forth in songs of praise and we 
join the innumerable host to crown Thee King of love. 

Yet, Lord, in the joy of Easter suffer not Thy cross 
to be eclipsed from our vision. While we bask in the 
light that comes streaming from the open door of Thine 
empty tomb, may we not miss the effulgence with which 
it bathes the cross still standing on the little hill. We 
who followed Thee to Calvary, timid, disappointed and full 
of fear, may we find in Thy resurrection the verdict of 
(sod upon the soundness of such a life as Thine. As Thy 
radiant reappearing sheds light upon our future joy, may 
it shed hght also upon our present duty. Banish from 
our hearts all misgivings as to the efficacy of a life of 
imple love and good will such as Thou didst carry through: 
to the end. In the Easter light may Thy supreme adven- 
ture of faith and trust reveal and confirm to our hearts 
the fact that our universe is spiritual through and through 
as Thou didst believe it to be. 

And may we, O Lord Jesus, go forth with courage to 
whatever cross may await us. May we stake our all 
upon a life of love. May we refuse all compromises with 
evil, all obeisance to mammon, all dependence upon mate- 
rial resources, all trust in reeking tube and iron shard. As 


Thy supreme challenge to the powers of a secular order 
was answered by the glorious victory of Easter morning, 
may we keep the path of loving service and unselfish 
good will, unafraid even though it lead us to a cross like 
Thine. May we stand fast in the power of Thy resurrec- 
tion assured that the approving verdict of God upon Thy 
way of life will be given us also when the morning dawns 


and the shadows flee away. Amen. 


Catholic Piety in a New 
Literary Expression 

FTEN the question has been asked why in our age, 
O and particularly in the Protestant fellowship, no such 
devotional classic as “The Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 
a-Kempis, has been written. Many reasons have been 
given in explanation, one being that such a book could 
only be born out of the cloistered quiet of the middle ages. 
Another is that the Imitation is a fruit of the Latin temper- 
ament and genius—though a-Kempis himself was not a 
Latin, nor were Rolle and Julian of Norwich of that race. 
No, the fact seems to be that the Roman church has de- 
veloped, in its great souls, a quality of piety unique and 
precious, the like of which is hardly to be found elsewhere. 
A shining example is “A Soldier’s Confidence with God, 
Spiritual Colloquies of Giosue Borsi,’ which a most ex- 
acting critic has described as “the finest religious liter- 
ature that has appeared since the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine.” It is a golden book, and if not already a clas- 
sic, it is destined to be read and loved for generations. 
It is a spiritual diary not meant for publication, but for 
the comfort and strength of the writer in the trenches. 
It is not the work of a cloistered mystic, but of a young 
man of the world, poet, scholar, amateur actor, dramatic 
critic, commentator on Dante, darling of the salons of 
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the gay world of Rome and Florence. His father was 
hostile to the church and brought up his son in that at- 
mosphere, but, like Augustine, he had a wonderful mother 
whose piety finally won him to faith. He was killed in 
action, November 10, 1915, while leading his men. In his 
pocket they found a copy of Dante and a farewell letter, 
which thrilled all Italy. 
like a white star to guide the souls of men, war-weary 
and bewildered, into the Presence. 


So the Colloquies came to light, 


Its abject humility, 
its awed intimacy of fellowship with the divine, its gem- 
like beauty of style—bright, yet tender—make it an ever- 
lasting possession, 


To Guarantee Freedom 
of Speech 
kNATOR BORAH recently introduced into the Unit- 
ed States senate a bill designed to guarantee freedom 
of speech, a free press and full liberty of assemblage. He 
did not expect action in the session just closed, but gave 
notice that he would push it in the new session. In in- 
“The civil rights of the pri- 
vate citizen have of late often been challenged, and many 
times wholly denied. 


troducing the bill he said: 


This condition has been on the in- 
crease for the last quarter of a century, More and more 
there has been a disregard of the great guarantees of the 
federal constitution so far as the rights of the private 
citizen are concerned. The facts in support of this judg- 
nent are at hand and overwhelming. Men in authority, 
officers and their agents, have made arrests without war- 
rant, broken into private dwellings without authority, and 
practiced brutality toward citizens guilty of no offense. The 
private citizen under such conditions is practically without 


recourse, This practice seems to be greatly on the increase. 


Lawlessness in public office and in public places fattens 


on what it feeds upon. High and sincere regard for law, 
a profound respect for our constitution must begin with 
those who are entrusted with the execution of the law. 
Obedience to the law is the primal pillar upon which free 
institutions rest. When this spirit of obedience is broken 


down, law itself becomes in a sense mockery.” 


Striking at a 
Real Evil 
HAT Senator Borah’s bill strikes at the root of a gen- 
uine evil is being made clear by the Social Service 
the which 
has recently issued a study of two hundred deportation 


Commission of Federal Council of Churches 
cases under the title “The Deportation Cases of 1919- 
1920.’ The study was made by Constantine M. Panunzio, 
. Christian pastor and American citizen. His findings are 
in full agreement with those of Professor Chaffee of Yale 
and the group of famous lawyers who last winter issued 
a public letter condemning the overt activities of the United 
“tates Department of Justice. Innocent men and boys 
and even women were rounded up like cattle and herded in 
vile rooms without a warrant for their arrest; agents 
provocateur were used; charges were changed in the course 
of trial and a type of narrow official intolerance was used 
to railroad suspects through, instead of a calm administra- 


tion of justice. War times gave a certain narrow minded 
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type of citizen a large chance to make the country what his 
limited mind would have it be. The proposed law would 
have been very salutary during the steel strike. 


Paying the Expenses 
of Christian Unity 

NE of the difficulties involved in any forward move- 

ment is the expense of propaganda. A well known 
modernist of the Roman Catholic church once declared 
that his cause would have won in the church if there had 
been money with which to print literature and to provide 
expenses for meetings. The various organizations com- 
mitted to the cause of the reunion of Christendom are hav- 
ing the same difficulties in financing their work that every 
new cause confronts. It seems astonishing that only fif- 
teen hundred dollars has been received from all the com- 
munions this year to support the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. Half of this money is from Episcopa- 
lians. The committee has asked for fifty thousand dollars 
with which to make ready for the conference. 
If the whole project should fail for so paltry a sum, it 
would indicate a lower state of interest in the cause of 
union than most Christian leaders have thought to be pos- 
sible. The world conference has been financed up to 
this point by a group of Episcopalian laymen, but they 
rightly hold that now their project is properly before the 
Christian world, it will be supported if there is any interest 
in it. The continuation represents sixteen 
great communions with many millions of adherents. There 
is an evil cynicism in the air in these post-bellum days 
Let us 


world 


committee 


concerning every dream of reform for the race. 
hope that the cause of Christian union does not fall a vic- 
tim to the all-devouring skepticism. 


The Christward 
Tendency 

YKENS multiply that many of the finest minds of 
Te day, among them former radicals, are turning to 
Christ as the only way out of the blind alley in which the 
world finds itself. Another example is Giovanni Pappini, 
who is recognized as one of the leading writers not only 
of Italy, but of Europe. Hitherto he has had a tone of 
mordant criticism, and his “Twilight of the Philosophies,” 
as well as his poems and stories, have given him an un- 
disputed place as a sceptic and iconoclast. He has been 
a disciple of Nietzsche, uncompromising in opinion, bitter 
and violent in attack upon Christianity as a gospel for 
weaklings. Now Pappini has found Christ—fallen in 
love with him, in fact—and for more than a year has been 
working hard at writing a story of the Master; a story 
not after the manner of Renan, or even Didon, but in 
the spirit of Erasmus or Francis of Assisi. The social 
questions, Pappini thinks, are never to be solved by violent 
revolutions, which only change the externals, but by every 
man undergoing in his soul that true revolution which 
will change the face of the world. The war taught him 
that all efforts of man after happiness by force or cun- 
ning fail miserably, ending in blood and tears. There is 
no hope but in listening to Christ. A notice of his book 
appeared recently in the London Daily Telegraph, and 
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the writer adds: “His progress is not unusual among 
thinking men today. A renascence of the religious spirit, 
the spiritual side of man, is abroad.” Deep down and 
far back the silent mind of today seems to be turning 
Christward in quest of light and hope and healing. 


Let Us Finish 
the Job 


NE of the last acts of President Wilson was to sign 
O a repeal of an amendment to the espionage act. The 
amendment was one which particularly threatened the lib- 
erties of the American people. In time of war it would 
have been illegal to agitate for the change of the eighteenth 
amendment, or for any other constitutional change. It 
made it possible for the political party in power to sup- 
press any kind of progressive opinion that deviated very 
far from the track worn by custom. The American people 
have made free speech a constitutional matter. The con- 
stitution was being nullified by various kinds of limiting 
legislation. Senator Borah recently delivered an oration 
in the senate defending the principle of free speech and 
a free press. Many who differ with the senator on other 
subjects will be pleased to read his trenchant words on 
that occasion. Thus we are undoing some of the unjust 
acts that were incident to a great war. There still remains 
some more to undo. In our prisons are a great many 
men who are held because of unorthodox political opin- 
ion. The foremost example of this is Eugene Debs, the 
socialist. If he ever was a menace to the peace of the 
United States, which many good men disbelieve, he is 
more of a menace in prison than he is outside. He has 
become the rallying center of emotions that are hostile to 
the administration. A million citizens voted for him for 
President last year. The sense of injustice in the minds 
f citizens gives him a prominence and an authority which 
his words would otherwise hardly command. While some 
of the conscientious objectors have been released from 
prison, others are still there. To enforce the sentences 
«gainst them would be to exercise a severity unknown in 
countries which have kings. The new administration has 
an opportunity to vindicate the American principle of 
freedom of speech by undoing an evil of the previous 
administration. 


Using the Jew 
as the Decoy 
HOSE interests which are seeking to break down the 
Sunday laws of the nation ard to use the American 
rest day as one of unrestricted commerce, are making the 
Jew the decoy. Already most states protect the legal rights 


of the Jew. If a Jew rests on Saturday, he is not com- 
pelled to rest on Sunday. Now the New York legislature 
is considering a measure which not only allows the Jew to 
work on Sunday, but also to open business houses on 
Sunday. Under this proposed law the Jewish proprietor 
of a moving picture house could open it on Sunday. This 
movie house would soon be open every day of the week, 
unless there was the most vigorous action upon the part 
of the friends of the American rest day. As a matter 
of fact the great body of American Jews are satisfied with 
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the laws. They realize that they are but a small minority 
in the total population. The first day of the week is kept 
by the Jews of the liberal persuasion as a day of rest and 
worship, for these do not regard the question of changing 
the day back to the seventh day as one of importance. The 
Jew is only a pretext. His religious rights are not a matter 
of real concern to the powerful amusement corporations 
which hire skillful lawyers to find ways of circumventing 
the laws and of finally securing their repeal. 
“blue laws” has proved a “dud.” 
any blue laws. 


The cry of 
No one is asking for 
The great majority of the members of 
the Christian churches ask only for a continuance of the 
present laws and their honest enforcement. The only ex- 
ception is where the present laws still permit Sunday busi- 
ness. The church has her face set against all unneces- 
sary Sunday commerce. In the moral slump following the 
war, when so many are weakened in their convictions, there 
is danger of a sad reaction in our observance of the day 
of rest. The church needs the reinforcement of right- 
thinking citizens everywhere in defeating the amusement 
corporations in their effort to degrade a great American 
institution, 


The New Ruling 
on Beer 
TTORNEY General Palmer’s new ruling on beer was 
made public after he retired from office. It allows, 
in short, the brewing and prescribing of beer for medici- 
nal purposes. It brings a shout of exultation from the 
light wine and beer advocates and some hope to the whole 
brewing fraternity. 
In the first place there are only nine states in which the 


3ut it is not so dangerous as it looks. 


ruling applies, because all others have state enforcement 
laws which explicitly forbid this particular thing. Next 
there is the possibility of the new Attorney General nul- 
lifying the rule. The Anti-Saloon League reports that 
Mr. Daugherty is a bona fide, well-tried and trustworthy 
friend of the dry cause. Congress and the nine states 
can pass laws covering this leakage in the Volstead act 
if it really does exist, and congress is counted upon as 
being bone-dry. The prohibition law has put the ban 
of bad practice upon any large prescribing of liquor me- 
dicinally, and unless beer is prescribed in considerable 
The head- 
lines of certain papers gladden at any sign of retreat by 


quantities the boozers will not greatly rejoice. 


the government in the enforcement of prohibition, but it is 
safe to count upon the integrity and increasing stability of 
the eighteenth amendment to our national constitution. 


The Job Hunts 
the Man 


VEN with the reduction of the personnel of the navy 

to a peace-time basis, there is need for eighteen more 
chaplains. The board of personnel is having a hard-time 
finding the men. 
denominational strength, it is possible to allocate respon- 
sibility. The various denominations should furnish more 
chaplains in the following ratio: Baptist, South, 3; Con- 
gregational, 1; Disciples, 1; Lutheran, 3; Presbyterian, 
South, 2; Methodist Episcopal, 2; Methodist Episcopal, 


As these are now selected on the basis of 
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While in war-time there 
was a great rush for the chaplaincies, the jobs now seek 
the man. Probably it is a more attractive religious oppor- 
tunity at the present time than during the war. The sailors 
are living under more normal conditions, and are not 
working as hard. They have more time and more inclina- 
tion to give attention to religious things. 


South, 2; Roman Catholic, 4. 


The reason that 
young ministers are passing up the chaplaincies is that they 
have not properly assessed the possibilities of this service. 
The great majority of young men who get through the 
seminary are already married, or assume family responsi- 
bilities soon after graduation. These are clearly not un- 
der obligation to do anything about this situation, But 
there are young men who have no immediate disposition 
to give up their celibacy who might very well consider 
the opportunity of carrying the gospel to the men on the 
battleship. 


very 


The sailor is beset with peculiar temptations. 
foreign port swarms with harpies to seek his 
money at the expense of his character. Many a boy has 
started in the navy in a spirit of wild adventure. Unless 
surrounded with Christian care such a boy may become a 
derelict, It takes a vigorous man to stand the test of a 
navy chaplaincy. The life on a ship is so intimate that 
character revealed, The 
churches now take an active interest in providing their 
best for these important positions, and it is to be hoped 


that the chaplaincies will all be filled at an early date. 


every) man’s stands clearly 


Why Do the 
Chinese Starve? 
| Manchuria to the north and in Fukien to the south 
of the famine district in China, there is an abundance 
of food. There recently arrived in San Francisco a con- 
signment of eight million eggs from south China. 
started a rumor through the 


This 
America that the 
As a result, there is 

almost cruel let-up among the churches and charitable 
jorces of the country in the matter of giving succor to a 
great people in unspeakable distress. 


press of 
China famine was practically over.. 


But how, it is asked, 
could food be brought from China if China is starving? 
‘Vhy does not China The 
There are other reasons, but this 


feed her famine sufferers? 
reason is transportation. 

the big one. China's chief material need is railroads. 
Railroads would do more to give homogeneity to the na- 
tion than any one other factor. The Chinese are deter- 
mined to have railroads but they are also determined to keep 
them under government ownership and control. In this the 
young republic is wise, for great concessions to foreign 


capital to construct railroads would bring grave problems 


to its diplomacy. Professor Guy Sarvis, Dean of the 
College or Arts and Science in Nanking University, writes 
of his trip into the famine region as a relief officer. He 
left his wife and children and braved the typhus and other 
diseases, traveling through slush and snow and over frozen 
ground on foot and in a springless cart with roads a trail 
of ruts and bumps, that he might lend a hand. The roads, 
snow and discomforts of native inns, however, gave him 
no such pain as the necessity of selecting from among the 
sufferers those who alone could be fed because of lack 


of food enough to distribute to all. This cruel necessity 
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compelled him to select those whose chances to live and 
be useful seemed to him more hopeful than the rest. 


The Faith of the United 
Church 


IF there is to be a united church, in what form, if any, 
shall the consensus of its faith find expression, so as 
command the allegiance of all who follow Christ as 
Such a question becomes every day 
more urgent, in answer to the twofold desire everywhere 
so manifest in the church of today—the desire for unity 
Faith is more than unity, 
and comes before it. There can be no unity—there should 
be none—if the vital, dynamic, redeeming faith of Chris- 
It was the pres- 
sure of this problem which prompted the World Confer- 


Saviour and Lord? 


and for a re-statement of faith. 


tianity is to be reduced to a minimum. 


ence on Faith and Order, as the outcome of its meeting 
in Geneva, to put forth the following questions: 


1. What degree of unity in faith will be necessary in a re- 
united church? 
2. Is a statement of this one faith in the form of a creed 


necessary or desirable? 


> 


3. If so. what creed should be used? Or what other for- 


mulary would be desirable? 


4. What are the proper uses of a creed and of a confes- 
sion of faith? 

Even before these questions had been propounded at 
Geneva, Dr, Martin, moderator of the United Church of 
Scotland, had discussed the matter in two assembly ad- 
There should be a creed, 
he held, if by a creed we mean not assent to a form of 
, Otherwise, a form 
of words may be constructed which any man could un- 


dresses, on unity and a creed. 
words, but consent to a way of life. 


derstand and believe, but which would demand nothing 
of him. It is faith, not mere belief, that counts, and the 
acceptance of a creed involves the will to live it. 
statement of faith, the moderator insisted, must be both 
credible and intelligible, and he was unable to find a single 


Any 


historical creed which meets those demands for the mod- 
ern mind. Not that he is inconsiderate of the past, or 


willing to break with it. Far from it. He is ready to 
receive from the past all the past can give, but it cannot 
give us a credible or an intelligible statement of faith for 
today. 

The creed needed for today must be an instrument not 
of discipline, but of comprehension; and Dr. Martin sets 
out to find it. Two modern creeds arrest his attention, 
one the famous short creed by the late Dr. Denney: “I 
believe in God through Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
Lord and Saviour.” But he is not content with that creed, 
which, after all, is not intelligible without much explana- 
tion. Even Dr. Denney filled two closely packed pages 
in exposition of it. The other creed is embodied in the 
Service for the Ordination of Ministers in the Presby- 
terian Church of England; but that he finds unsatisfac- 
tory, save as a “partial and temporary” form. A _ suff- 
cient creed, the moderator thinks, would be this: “I be- 


lieve that through faith in Christ I am brought into com- 
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munion with God.” It is intelligible, and it is the acceptance 
of a way of life. It is short, and every Christian profes- 
sing it may find the doctrines in it as the teaching of the 
Spirit and his own experience, guide him. 

So much for Scotland. Let us turn now to a symposium 
of opinion in answer to the questions put forth at Geneva, 
as it appeared in the Modern Churchman, an Anglican 
journal of fine spirit and high merit. It is interesting to 
note how many, both laymen and clergymen, think a defi- 
nite statement of faith neither necessary nor desirable, since 
any unity that is real must be a unity of spirit, not of 
words. Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, thinks it best to drop 
all the creeds and keep the Te Deum as the authentic 
voice of the common Christian faith. Hardly one of the 
writers will accept any of the ancient creeds as satisfac- 
tory for our time, however noble and useful in days agone. 
A number of very suggestive substitutes are put forth, 
and they always unite personal devotion to Christ with 
comprehensiveness of outlook and fellowship. One new 
formulary is as follows: 


| believe that God is love; I accept Jesus Christ as my 
\iaster and Teacher; I acknowledge that it is the will of 
God that I should love and serve my fellow-men. 


More than one writer—all of them distinguished men— 

sists that the Lord’s prayer is the sufficient creed of 
Christianity, in that it expresses the faith of Jesus him- 
self. Others object—rather strangely, it would seem— 
on the ground that it is not distinctively Christian, and 
might be repeated by a Hebrew or a Hindu, as was actu- 
ally done at the opening of the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago. They hold that we must have faith in Christ, 
as well as the faith of Christ. Two think that the so- 


called apostle’s creed, if “edited,” might serve the pur- 
pose; while others prefer a creed woven of the words of 
Jesus, and made a part of the devotional service of the 
church. If a formal confession were put forth today, they 
argue, it would be outgrown tomorrow, but the words 
ot Jesus shine like stars to light the path for all the jour- 
neving generations. 

Very significant is the view of Mr. Clutton-Brock, of 
the London Times, one of the most influential laymen of 
the church of England. It may be summed up after this 
manner. As the value of a divided church is its unity, so 
the value of a re-united church would be its variety. Uni- 
formity is not needed, as it was in the early ages when 
the church had to differentiate itself sharply from many 
kinds of paganism. The trouble with modern Christian- 
ity is that its dogmas no longer express its unity of faith. 
They only express its diversity, in the main obsolete. No 
adequate statement of faith, expressing the real unity of 
Christian faith, as it exists, can be found in any creed 
now used. What is needed is a creed in terms of our 
own day, and that will be difficult, but not impossible, 
to make: With this may be joined the striking response 
of Mr. G. G. Coulton, author of “Christ, St. Francis and 
Today,” as follows: 


We ought to welcome to our churches all who have any 
religion whatever: all who believe that there is a right worth 
fighting for, a wrong worth fighting against, and something 
infinitely higher than ourselves, to which we are brought 
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nearer by common worship. However that man’s religion, 
or ultimate analysis, may differ from my own, if he believes 
that he comes nearer to God by worshipping with us, it 
would be unchristian in us to forbid him. The policy 
of exclusion having utterly failed, let us try the policy of 
inclusion 


Such discussions—tentative, suggestive, and altogether 
fraternal—show in which direction the Christian mind ts 
moving. It is casting aside and leaving behind all nar- 
rowness, all bigotry, all idea that any one sect has a mo- 
nopoly of truth or of devotion. In short, we are learning 
to exclude the spirit of exclusiveness, and we are dis- 
covering that if, hitherto, churches have been built upon 
unlikeness, now they are being drawn together by a re- 
valuation—nay, more, an application—of “a like precious 
faith” which is the inspiration of each and the consola- 
tion of all. The very fact that Christianity is a life prom- 
ises variety of experience, expression and interpretation. 
No one wishes an intellectual blur, much less a “mush of 
concessions.” But it is one life, after all, even “the eter- 
nal life in the midst of time, by the strength and under 
the eyes of God,” as a great scholar has described it. To 
which we beg leave, and deem it not amiss, to add the 
words of Lincoln, as expressing the attitude of many both 
outside and inside the church. When asked why he had 
never united with a church, he said: 


1 have never united myself to any church, because I have 
found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental reser- 
vation, to long, complicated statements of Christian doc- 
trine which characterize their articles of belief and con- 
fessions of faith, When any church will inscribe over its 
altars, as its sole qualification for membership, the Saviour's 
condensed statement of the substance of both law and gos- 
pel, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, that church will I join with all my heart and 
all my soul, 


It would seem that Lincoln’s simple words and tone 
of voice point the way to unity for men of modern feel- 
ing where the theologians and ecclesiatics fail. 


The Book and the 
Pocketbook 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a day when I watched the ringing of 


the doorbell, and hasted that I might open it; and 
Keturah she noticed it. And when the Bell Rang 
and the Expressman brought a Large Package, I was at 
the door, and so was Keturah, 
And I essayed to slip the package into mine own room 
unobserved, but it profited me nothing. 
And Keturah required of me an answer, saying, Hast 
thou been buying more books‘ 
And I was speechless. 
And she asked, Are they New Books, that look well 
upon the shelves, or are they Dusty and Rusty and Musty? 
And I answered her not, for they were all that she had 
said, and then some. 
And she said, Let me behold them. 
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And I cut the string, and opened the package. 

And Keturah said, Of all the purchases which thou 
bast made of old and tattered books, these are verily the 
worst. 

And I said, O, thou most lovable among women, be 
silent that I may entreat thee. Behold, there is in the City 
a Dealer whose place of business is in Strange Basements 
and Garrets, so that he moveth every time the rent com- 
eth due. And I found him yesterday in a Different Place. 
And it was darker and more crowded than the last place, 
and that was more than the one before. And he is about 
to move as soon as he can find a place more dark and 
with lower rent. And my heart pitied him. And foras- 
much as he is about to move, he sold me these books Very 
Cheap. 

And Keturah 
For had his prices been high, thou hadst looked at his 


said, Yea, and that is the worst of it. 
books and bought one, or peradventure thou hadst bought 


two, it had not been so bad. But where wilt thou put 
these ’ 

And I said, | think I can find room. 

And she said, Yea, and will thy Second Wife dust them 
as I have done all these years? 

And I said, I hope not. For neither do I desire a Sec- 
ond Wife nor yet that my books should be disturbed. 

And she said, My lord, 1 have heard that sad tale about 
the old bookseller and his poverty. When an Habitually 
truthful Man attempteth to deceive, he should begin prac- 
tice on some one other than his Wedded Wife, for thou 
fool Yea, that old bookseller hath more 


money in the bank than thou hast, and that is very little. 


canst not me. 
\nd I said, O thou most gracious of all the daughters 
300k 


and the Pocket Book, and the Pocket Book doth ever get 
the worst of it 


of Ive, all my life hath there been war between the 


Yet have we money for our honest debts. 
\nd Keturah smiled, and said, There must be granted 


unto every man at least one little folly, and thou dost 


not Drink nor Swear nor Gamble; and I will be patient 


in the matter of the Books, 


VERSE 


India 


Ss" N'Y amid unbroken silence deep 
Of dateless years, in loneliness supreme, 
She pondered patiently one mighty theme, 
And let the hours, uncounted, by her creep. 
The motionless Himalayas, the broad sweep 
Of glacial cataracts, great Ganges’ stream 
\ll these to her were but as things that seem, 
Doomed all to pass, like phantoms viewed in sleep. 


Her history? She has none—scarce a name; 
The life she lived is lost in the profound 
Of time, which she despised ; but nothing mars 
The memory which, single, gives her fame: 
She dreamed eternal dreams, and from the ground 
Still raised her yearning vision to the stars. 


FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 
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Open Windows 


UT of the window a sea of green trees 
Lift their soft boughs like the arms of a dancer, 
They beckon and call me, “Come out in the sun!” 
But I cannot answer. 


I am alone with Weakness and Pain, 
Sick abed and June is going, 
I cannot keep her, she hurries by 
With the silver-green of her garments blowing. 


Men and women pass in the street 
Glad of the shining sapphire weather, 

But we know more of it than they, 
Pain and I together. 


They are the runners in the sun, 
Breathless and blinded by the race, 

3ut we are watchers in the shade, 
Who speak with Wonder face to face. 


SARA TEASDALE. 


Prayer 
O CONQUERING LOVE, that rose to lift 


The gloom from Calvary’s day, 
Rise still, as at His kindling glance; 
Talk with us by the way! 


Upborne and shielded in thy might 
The enraptured fishers came 

To the gray realms of Czxsar’s pride, 
And set dull hearts aflame. 


Storm-shadowed, down the wayward years, 
Thy glories fade and shine; 
Old spells dissolve ; new battles rage 
On Faith’s advancing line. 
Thy power abides. Give us to learn 
The magic of thy name; 
Touch the gray world of smoke and steel, 
And set all hearts aflame! 
HELENA GAVIN, 


Resurgam 


I shall arise 
From the dark, damp mould, from the silence of the tomb. 
But who shall say in what immortal guise? 
Some shade 
A new note 
Of ecstasy in a small woodland throat? 


Some essence in the heliotrope? 
Of color in the tulip? 


A shaft of sunlight in a darkened room? 

Or a young spirit fittingly arrayed 

For the court of Heaven? Who can dare to say? . 
I shall arise. And in His chosen way. 


VIRGINIA CraIG Howes. 
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HEN a certain small boy was asked which of two 

girl acquaintances he fancied the more, he re- 
plied, after some cogitation, that the one he 
liked better to speak to as he passed by, and the other he 
liked better to play with. The American public is happily 
not forced to such a choice in relations with its profes- 
sional leaders of religion. By and large, and on the whole, 
they are admirable both to grace the ceremony of the 
great occasion, and to liven the familiar associations of 
daily contacts. No large society in the world is thus so 
highly favored as is ours. The ministers of religion in the 
United States are the most genial and likable human beings 
who are committed to the religious office, and have not lost 
the dignity which Americans, at least, would choose to 
have them preserve. 

In many lands, on this continent as on others, the pro- 
fessional religionist is cordially despised by an increasing 
proportion of the populace. His aloofness from the com- 
mon life is elemental, physical, personal, institutional, in- 
herent in the official religious program. A tendency in 
the same direction in America has been often noted, but 
nowhere, except among groups of aliens perpetuating 
antipathies bodily transported into our society, has an ex- 
treme been reached. The increasing prevalence of the 
professional dress among ministers is perhaps contributing 
to this tendency. But a high collar and a closed waistcoat 
do not disbar even the relatively few who affect them for 
daily wear, from the breezy comradery which most Amer- 
icans still conceive to be the chief charm of our society. 

In the Academe of political and social philosophy, which 
is in perpetual session in the Pullman smoking-room, the 
minister of religion is almost universally welcomed, and 
lis contribution to the discussion often gains general ac- 
claim. The typical American Maecenas, making up his 
shooting party for the Canadian wilds, or on his outing 
to the fishing coasts of Florida or Texas, scarcely feels 
the personnel and equipment complete without a parson 
inthe group. And the parson is usually not the least game 
in the sport, while as a story teller in the circle around the 
camp fire—well, that is what he is taken along for, and 
the fact that he remains of the party year after year is 
conclusive evidence that he makes good. 


PROFESSIONAL MODES OF THINKING 


To many Americans who know the minister of religion 
in daily and familiar relations, and who find him charm- 
ngly alert and adaptable, the deepening complaint of the 
artificiality and remoteness of religion from the common 
life is meaningless, and often cordially resented. Our dis- 
cussion makes every recognition of this point of view. The 
writer shares the general admiration of the multitude of 
ministers who grace and enliven the social life of America. 
lew laymen enjoy so wide, so confidential, and so highly 
valued personal acquaintance as does he with ministers 
of numerous faiths and ecclesiastical connections. This 
very intimacy has revealed what he is bold and serious 
enough to style, as in the heading of this article, the menace 





The Minister’s Professional Mind 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


of the thinking among professional ministers of religion. 

This verdict is based, of course, upon the mental atti- 
tude of ministers of the free churches, the typical expres- 
sion of American religious life. The causes which have, 
in other lands, led to the aloofness of popular society from 
the religious professional, operate in the United States 
quite as definitively, where the same hierarchic systems 
are concerned, or, rather, they would operate to the same 
effect, if the same hierarchies were so definitely in con- 
trol. The fact is, of course, that official religion never 
assumes the arbitrary, dogmatic expression in America 
which even the same ecclesiastical systems affect in lands 
where religious traditions are not so liberal, and where re- 
ligious freedom has not been so securely guaranteed 
under the common law. 

No analysis of the professional religious mind in Amer- 
ica is true to the facts which does not take the genial, 
companionable, free church ecclesiastic as the norm. He 
sets the pace for all, and establishes standards of thinking 
and conduct to which all ecclesiastics more or less fully 
conform. If one doubts this, only let him move about a bit 
in lands where the so called catholic systems prevail with- 
out appreciable opposition, and compare the clergy of those 
lands with the clergy of the same system in the United 
States. The free churches of America force a tone and 
character upon the officialism of the hierarchic bodies 
which is far from characteristic in regions where freedom 
in religion does not prevail. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE MINISTER 


It is of the first importance that our American democ- 
racy should realize what it has to reckon with in the 
mental content and attitude of its typical and dominant 
religious professional. The ideals and spirit of democracy 
are more to the purpose even than its forms and laws. The 
character and spirit of our schools determine the demo- 
cratic temper of the young. Not less do the cultural influ- 
ences exerted through the institutions of religion have a 
determining effect upon the character of our democracy. 

In the degree in which the churches have influence, in 
that degree and in those terms are the cultural aims of the 
ministers to be socially appraised. For our law courts are 
not more absolutely dominated by the professional men 
of law than are the institutions of religion controlled by 
the clergy. In neither is the lay voice or attitude more 
than a passing incident, to be noted and benevolently com- 
mented upon on occasions, but to be treated with the un- 
affected and unruffled complacency of superior and unim- 
peachable professional authority. 

Each calling cultivates its own peculiarities, and gives its 
cwn twist to thinking upon the common social interests. 
The financier thinks of everything in the terms of money— 
unless he has cultivated the compartment mind, and has 
successfully fended against the mixture of the contents 
of the several compartments. The successful organization 
of such minds is far more rare than is often supposed. 
Never does a mental compartment prove absolutely 
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thought-tight. The financier takes his religion, and his 
learning, and his art, with a taint of finance, even the most 
resistant. The politician is always a politician, though he 
may serve as vestryman of his church, or play Santa Claus 
at the holiday fete of his Elks’ lodge. 


RESTRICTIONS OF VOCATION 

The professional religionist is always any everywhere 
He may lay off his preacher coat when an un- 
dignified task is required of him, and may even relieve his 


himself. 


temper in highly appropriate language when he foozles on 
the golf links, but he carries his mind with him all the 
time and everywhere, and when he does any thinking at all 
it is with that self-same mind. One should neither over- 
look this inevitable fact nor censure any one for it, when 
one contemplates the menacing effects of the ministerial 
mind. The minister, as a professional, should be expected 
to be no more and no less successful than any other pro- 
fessional, in throwing off the restrictions of his vocation. 
Some ministers who preach a rigid, authoritarian theology, 
vote the democratic political ticket, and are, or at least 
think they are, committed to a thoroughly democratic civil 
program, just as some bankers are political liberals. But 
such cases are exceptional. The conservative is usually 
everywhere conservative, and of course has the same right 
tc be what he is in one department of thought as in any 
other. The true liberal is likely to be liberal all around. 
Sut this pertinent consideration still does not meet our 
issue in the case of the minister of conventional religion. 
His professionalism is unique even among professionals. 
The issue is set forth in the following quotation. This 
is one of the least glaring displays of the professional 
temper which could be chosen. The writer quoted is one 
of the most liberal minds in the whole ministerial order. 
In years gone by, he has more than once been threatened 
with trial for heresy in the communion of which he is a 
member. Only those esteemed too liberal in thought are 
thus threatened; the extreme conservative is never offi- 
cially called to book. 
this minister has affectionately attached to himself genera- 


\s a teacher in a theological school 


tions of students now in active religious leadership. None 
who knows him personally can fail to love him. The senti- 
ment expressed is the farthest from being that of an 
extreme conservative. This is what he says in a brief 
essay recently published : 


In our time there has arisen an earnest desire to do 
away with all artificial and false distinctions between the 
sacred and the secular, and to recognize all activities, if 
carried on in a Christian spirit, as religious. Honesty, 

diligence in our daily tasks can be as truly re- 
ligious as prayer and daily meditation upon divine truths. 

“Honest toil is holy service; faithful work is praise 

and prayer.” 

Such a conception has led naturally to the question 

hether in entering upon any occupation one may not con- 
sider himself called of God to that particular way of serv- 
ing him. May not a man be called to be a physician, an 
engineer, a merchant, as well as a minister? The possibility 
of it is beyond question. How many men, e. g., have 
entered upon the study of medicine in order as physicians 
to serve God in far-away lands! More than one man has 
honestly gained a fortune of which he has considered him- 


self God’s steward. The mere fact, however, of being 
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in any occupation is no guarantee that one has been called 
of God thereto. That can be inferred only from the Chris- 
tian spirit that attends all its activities. 

The difference between the ministry and other occupa- 
tions in this respect is just the difference between “must” 
and “may.” A minister must be called of God if he be 
He is engaged in a spiritual office. His real 
efficiency depends upon the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. His very right to think of this exalted work 
must have its origin in a personal relation to God and 
an earnest desire to bring God to the needs of men. Wholly 
No divided 
He is primarily God’s man in the com- 


genuine 


and devotedly he must give himself to this. 
service will do. 
munity. As the lawyer must know law, or the physician 
medicine, so must he know the realities of the spiritual 
life and help others to realize them. 

It #s this single spirit-inspired ambition that the call oi 
God to the ministry is meant to insure. 


The logical hiatus between the first and second para- 
graphs on the one part and the third paragraph on the 
That a mind 
can be unconscious of the hiatus is the menace. That in 


other, is, of course, entirely unconscious. 


the face of the premises laid down such a conclusion can 
be reached shows how deeply inground is the guild spirit, 
and how essential “divine right” sanctions are esteemed 
by the profession. Such claims, in the end, endanger the 
whole fabric of social institutions which a_ consistent 
democracy seeks to erect and to keep efficiently func- 
tioning. 


MONOPOLIZING SPIRITUAL SCIENCE 


‘ 


To assume that there is a science of the “spiritual life” 
which any group of individuals, any organized profession, 
can master, is to rob religion of one of its most potent 
The ministerial guild would 


itself, for the purposes of less ex parte claims, be the 


ministries in a democracy. 


foremost to repudiate the claim that ‘the spiritual reali- 
ties’ can be reduced to a science comparable to those 
which the physician and the lawyer must master to be 
capable in their professions. This is implied in the very 
quotation above. The minister has the same right to build 
a barrier around his profession, shut himself in and shut 
the unelect out, as have the physician and lawyer in their 
professions, but it must never be forgotten that compari- 
sons of the ministry with other vocations are illegitimate, 
a sort of lese majeste. Thus, in a very literal sense, the 
ministry is incomparable. 

The slavish use of these ancient scriptures as the body 
and soul of religious realities today, is, indeed, of a piece 
with the mental aberrations which afflict our official relig- 
ious leadership. The homiletic method in all but universal 
use is of itself demonstration that our religious leadership 
is hopeless for the purposes of an advancing democracy. 
Its bondage to antiquity, ages charged and surcharged 
with ideals of human relationships and with interpretations 
of the facts of nature which our modern science and dem- 
ocracy have thoroughly repudiated—its fundamental con- 
ceptions are so far out of harmony with our present world 
that every thought and every human relationship is more 
or less vitiated. 

Yet hosts of the laity respond with confidence to this 
leadership, and sometimes outdo their preceptors in their 
devotion to magic and old-age ideals. Not unnaturally. 
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Such devotion is largely confined to persons, for one rea- 
son or another, unconcerned or out of touch with the ideas 
and ideals which inform current science and social phil- 
osophy. They are in large numbers in those vocations 
where routine absorbs the mind so profoundly as to pre- 
clude three consecutive independent thoughts devoted to 
religion between Sundays. On Sundays these lay people 
have all their lives been attending upon preaching ser- 
vices and Sunday schools where these socially enervating 
doctrines have been the sum and substance of instruction. 
The mental twist of childhood has never been corrected 
by independent thought, or by contact with the vital 
thought tendencies of our civilization. Their thinking 
apparatus has atrophied, and such religious instruction as 
they have gained in later life has usually delivered indis- 
criminate and wholesale attack upon “modern science,” 
when it has deigned at all to refer to its discoveries. 


MR. BRYAN ON MODERN SCIENCE 


Mr. Bryan some time since joined the prophethood of 
this ancient-current religious order. On the Chautauqua 
circuit of last summer, and on mary more important oc- 
casions, he has attacked the doctrine of the inception and 
development of human life which is now accepted as the 
truism of every class-room of the departments of biology 
and of history and of sociology and of political science 
in every standard college and university in the land. He 
cven resorted to that puerile challenge of calling upon any 
who desires to claim his monkey ancestry, while the speak- 
er protests for himself a more exalted progeniture. By 
this bromidic banality he contrived to stir the risibles of 
many stagnated minds to a show of mirth. 

This performance has called forth protest from certain 
religious circles, but where one has publicly protested a 
thousand ministers of religion have applauded, and Mr. 
l'rvan’s stock as a religious leader has risen very per- 
ceptibly during the period when he has been posing as a 
biological Hercules, reducing the whole structure of 
modern scientific thought to powder in the assumed in- 
terests of religion. 

He recently delivered this address before a university 
audience, made up largely of students come immediately 
trom class-rooms where the principles he so scornfully 
swept aside are the pabulum of daily and hourly mental 
consumption. Their answering scorn for a religious lead- 
er of such incapacity, and for the system of religious 
leadership which applauds and thrusts such spokesmen 
forward, was exceedingly disconcerting to at least one 
minister of religion who had been laboring with yearning 
heart and intellectual discernment to interpret “the spir- 
itual realities” in their true relationships and implications 
among these same youth. His moan of disappointment 
recently published in The Christian Century is a real con- 
tribution to current religious literature. 


THINNING RANKS OF THE MINISTRY 


Recruits for our conventional religious leadership are 
of course not coming in proportionate numbers from the 
standard colleges and universities. None understands this 
more clearly than do denominational propagandists them- 
selves. For long the foremost argument advanced by/ 
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those seeking to build and maintain denominational col- 
leges has been the hopelessness of expecting recruits from 
the public or other standard schools to fill the thinning 
ranks of the ministry. In the case of certain denomina- 
tions the percentage of the present ministry released from 
the protected and censored instruction of the denomina- 
tional schools is not fifteen or even ten. 

If, indeed, the ministry is educated at all, according to 
accepted standards. Even denominations long boastful of 
their devotion to education and an educated ministry have, 
for a generation, been so largely recruiting with un- 
educated men, or those who have taken on a superficial 
‘Bible-training-school” veneer, that the leadership of con- 
siderable areas now includes no ministers who have pur- 
sued the full college or university course, nor that of a 
standard theological seminary. 

Thus a process of spiritual in-breeding has been gomg 
forward, which has now reached a stage and is producing 
results alarming even to those who have fostered it. The 
scant enrollment in theological seminaries has sent a wave 
of consternation through practically all of the denomina- 
tions. And those who do attend the seminaries are so 
largely of the ill-prepared type referred to above as to 
deepen the general anxiety. These students, when they 
enter from college standing at all, come in large majority 
from institutions sheltered by the denominational finan- 
cial program and its theological censorship They emerge 
from this protracted incubation of both preparatory 
school and seminary, either to share permanently the 
rigid mental attitude of current religious officialism, or, 
after the inevitable unprotected contact with social real- 
ities, to rebel with the violence of a Bouck White and an 
Arturo Giovannitti, or, yet again, to withdraw less ostenta- 
tiously into other callings. 


THE MILLENARIAN REVIVAL 


One of the foremost ministers of the Protestant group 
now declares in print that during a recent brief period 
twenty-five thousand men have withdrawn from the al- 
1eady depleted ministry to pursue other callings. The dis- 
turbed economic conditions following the war are usually 
held responsible for this exodus, and campaigners for in- 
creased ministerial salaries make great capital of the 
phenomenon. But acquaintance with these deserters 
sufficiently intimate to understand their mental and spir- 
itual estate will point the unprejudiced investigator to 
different and even more moving causes. The war has 
inaugurated a new day in the world of thought, has re- 
vealed new spiritual realities, as well as thrown the old 
economic order topsy-turvy. Ministers in large numbers 
have had these realities forced upon them, and their loy- 
alty to truth compels many appropriately to respond. De- 
sertion from the bound and enervating conventional relig- 
ious ministry is their inevitable response. 

Space here admits of no more than a passing reference 
to the immensely significant revival of millenarianism, one 
of the phenomena of the spiritual upheaval through which 
we have been passing. These millenarians are not a freak 
of the .curfent religious nature. They are its ripened 
frtitage.,,. Their am “but the product of the rigid 
application’ 6f Yogic $a) the Gactrines on which the ministry 
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generally bases its own call, and the sanctions of their 
churches as “divine” institutions, in some unique sense 
not shared by other institutions of human welfare. 

The millenarian propagandists were at a certain period 
of the war so confident in the assurance they extracted 
trom scripture, that the Kaiser and his hosts would win 
and dominate the earth for a season, that they were in- 
the administering the 
A few even went to jail, and others soft- 


volved in toils with authorities 
espionage laws. 
ened their voices while they taught the alleged seditious 
doctrines, under warning from the federal department of 
justice. 

Such incidents have scarcely more significance than 
their contribution to the humor of a period which was 
Furthermore, no 


discerning scientist and no true democrat will countenance 


tragically lacking in humorous features. 


such treatment even of such so-far-deluded misleaders. 
Sut the millenarian revival ran deeper than these ludi- 

crous incidents revealed. It has not spent its force yet, by 

The Kaiser has not triumphed, but the doc- 


trine which was so certainly to enthrone him as the Anti- 


any means. 
Christ has not been exploded. A new interpretation of 
that scripture has been found, and the doctrine is almost 
as sound as ever. The millenarian dogmas are funda- 
mentally anti-scientific, and not less thoroughly anti-demo- 
And they are, as already intimated, only the 
bolder deductions from the thesis on which the most of 


“call.” 


cratic. 


our official leaders base their 
A few Sundays ago a minister in a center of culture on 
the Atlantic seaboard, who is far from classifying himself 


among the millenarian extremists, declared in his weekly 


sermon, and entirely in line with the tendencies of his 
whole preaching, that democracy is but a grotesque and 
blundering human experiment, that it has notoriously and 
irretrievably failed, and that the only hope for human 
society is the recognition of the divine “autocracy,” and in 
the whole moral order the absolute “dictatorship” of Jesus 
Christ. The spiritual discernment of one who assumes to 
be acquainted with the teachings and spirit of Jesus 
Christ, and can adopt such a term in reference to him, is 
not to the present point, though a passing exclamation is 
not entirely impertinent, 


HOSTILE POINTS OF VIEW 

The present point is that about two hundred thousand 
officially designated, officially accepted, officially sworn re- 
ligious leaders in our land are living in an intellectual 
atmosphere essentially hostile to the dearest and most 
seasoned conceptions of democratic society, and every 
week in as many pulpits the “spiritual realities” are being 
interpreted to the rank and file of American citizenship by 
those breathing this atmosphere. 


Their thought is diverg- 
ing sharply from the intellectual life to which our civiliza- 
tion must look for its guidance in the development and 
realization of democratic ideals. Hopes are here at stake 
which we most devoutly cherish on our own account, and 
which a much-distraught and bewildered world entertains 
through our social leadership. The more influential press, 
and university and college circles where the search for 
truth is sincere and untrammeled, find fundamental fellow- 


Official 


ship with official religion increasingly impossible. 
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religious leadership is itself disposed to widen the breach 
when the effort will not react with too damaging effect in 
the public esteem. 

The issue is not the clash between religious dogma on 
the one part, and scientific dogma on the other, which so 
greatly entertained the past generation, and of which the 
present generation is so thoroughly wearied. Nor is the 
controversy between “revealed religion” and rationalism, 
For our official religious leaders have no thanks for the 
pragmatists whose service was finally demanded to effect 
the disconfiture of the rationalists. It is the irrepressi- 
ble conflict between magic and the scientific spirit, between 
dogma and the dispassionate, unafraid search for truth. 
In this issue religion has a stake as truly as, and not dif- 
ierent from that of every other human interest. For it 
is writ into the charter of religion as of all science, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


ATROPHY OF DEMOCRATIC ORGANS 


The present situation involves a menace not of a boldly 
positive and openly destructive character. The loss is 
rather negative. It need not be feared, even by the most 
ardent sleuth armed with espionage acts, that our minis- 
ters of religion will break out in sedition and treason, that 
they will organize a propaganda directly to undo the all- 
too-meager achievements of our bewildered democracy. 
As already remarked, ministers are happily inconsistent. 
Their religious doctrines are not permitted too violently 
to conflict with the amenities of their social relations. The 
virus they admit into their own thought processes, and 
which they instill through their homiletic and other in- 
structions among the laity, is not permitted to break forth 
in violent eruption—or irruption. But its debilitating 
influence is nevertheless felt through all our social 
organism. 

It operates like a paralysis. Important organs and func- 
tions of the body social are atrophied, deadened for the 
purposes of democracy, until they not only do not furnish 
motor energy, but add their inert matter to the load which 
active democratic organs must carry. 

If it might be assumed that our civilization is normally 
under the driving power of a three-cylinder motor, corre- 
sponding to our social trichotomy, one of the three may 
be said to have gone dead, and the other two must not 
alone carry the whole draft, but the dead weight which 
the useless portion of the motor imposes. The ratio is 
indeed too scant. Religion must normally furnish much 
more than a third of the driving power of a full and 
true democracy. Ideals and impulses of the higher life 
must more and more dominate a society which aspires to 
the goals towards which our civilization has been directed. 
It may be nearer the truth to say that half the normal 
power is lacking. It is no wonder the motor wheezes and 
coughs, plunges violently now and again stops short. An 
essentially undemocratic religious order is not only not 
contributing power for progress in the right direction, but 
is clogging the progress of the other parts. 

If the situation were hopeless there would be no point in 
calling attention to it. An unavoidable evil is not alarm- 
ing: it is only to be accepted. Because this menace is no 
longer unavoidable, a discussion like this is worth while. 
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A crisis in our religious affairs is now rapidly advancing. 
The past two or three decades have witnessed the steady 
decline of recruits for an educated ministry, the not less 
steady influx of intellectual deficients into the ranks of 
official religious leadership, the steady desertion of minis- 
ters to other callings, accelerated in very recent times to 
something like a stampede, and the now almost complete 
alienation of the best brains and scientific enthusiasm of 
youth trained in the standard colleges and universities. All 
these causes cannot fail to precipitate a crisis which will 
issue either in the transfer of the vital religious purposes 
and energies of our civilization to social agencies other 
than those dominated by religious officialism, or else in 
revolutionary changes in the official religious order. The 
former has already far advanced, and the transfer will 
soon be complete for all the practical purposes of social 
progress, unless the latter very speedily transpires. It 
must be agreed that there is less positive hope of a thor- 
ough renovation of the existing ecclesiastical order than 
of the general acceptance of other religiouggleadership, 
but perhaps a stampede of both lay and ministerial intel- 
lectual and social forces away from the official ecclesias- 
tical system will have an effect not now apparently rea- 
sonably to be expected. 

The rise of a new religious leadership, personal and 
institutional, outside of the ecclesiastical order, is one of 
the most fascinating phenomena of the times. But that is 
another story, and happily one much more entertaining 
than can be a ground-clearing discussion like this one. 
Those who appreciate the enormous significance of the 
religious impulses in the issues of our American democ- 
racy, may well find new courage in the very breakdown 
of a religious system so patently dominated by undemo- 
cratic, unscientific, often magic-inspired intellectual offic- 
alism. The leadership soon to prevail will discern the 
“spiritual realities” through processes which a wholesome 
scientific temper and a whole-hearted passion for democ- 
racy will inspire. 


The Parable of the Father 


By John Andrew Holmes 
A MONG the student members of the congregation of 


the First Church in Lincoln there was at one time 
a young man named Paul Harrison. He is now 
a missionary physician in Arabia, and not a great while 
ago I was told of a remarkable incident of his ministry 
there. So impressed was I by what I heard that after- 
ward in a dream I heard Jesus speaking of Dr. Harrison 
in what he called the Parable of the True Father. While 
I cannot recall the perfect words he used, I feel constrain- 
ed to report as best I may their substance, as follows: 
“And Jesus said, Call no man your father on the earth; 
for one is your Father, even he who is in heaven. But a 
certain lawyer said unto him, That I have a father on 
earth I know, and why sayest thou that our father is in 
heaven? And Jesus made answer and said unto him, A 
certain man brought his son to a physician, who had come 
trom a far country. And there was water on the child’s 
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brain, so that he was deprived of the power of thought, 
and the man entreated the physician earnestly, that he 
should heal him. And the physician answered, There is 
but one chance that I may be able to help thy son. I will 
take a vein from a living body, and place it in the child’s 
throat, that thus the water may be drained from his 
brain, and he become well again. And the father said, 
Let it be done even as thou sayeth. And the physician 
said, Give me a vein from thine own arm, that I may 
heal thy son. But the father drew back, and said, What? 
Wouldst thou cut into my living flesh? Rather, let my 
child die. Then the physician, moved with compassion, 
took his knife in his right hand, and cut open his own 
left arm, and removed a vein a third part of a cubit in 
length, and bound it, according to the manner of surgeons, 
in the throat of the child, that he might live. Which of 
these two, thinkest thou, proved father unto him that was 
suffering from disease? And he answered, He that show- 
ed mercy on him, and sacrificed even of his own body for 
his necessity, And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Thou hast spoken truly. As the body is more than the 
raiment, so the spirit is more than the body. And even 
so doth the Father in heaven love his children.” 


For the Times 
Topsy-Turvydom 


ND God said, Let there be light, and there was light; 
but the Commonwealth Edison Company raised its 
price—and the lights went out. 

And God said, Let man have dominion over the fish and 
the fowl and the cattle; but Armour and Swift and Nel- 
son Morris put the fish and the fowl and the cattle in 
cans, and doubled the price—and man went hungry. 

And God said to man, I have given you every tree; but 
the Lumber Trust bought ‘em up, and agreed with the 
contractors to stop building operations—and half the 
world were homeless. 

And God saw everything that he had made, and said, be- 
hold it is very good. Yes, said the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and Armour and the Lumber Trust, 
very good—for us! 


Contradictions 


EN tell me that God is to be worshiped in houses 

made with hands, but the trees point me to the 
open sky. Men say that God is a god of vengeance, but 
if that is true the roses and lilies bear false witness. Men 
tell me that God loves the righteous and hates sinners, 
but the sunshine refutes their statement. Men tell me 
that salvation can be attained in a day, but an oak 
that has been saving its soul for several centuries speaks 
more convincingly than they. Men tell me that God 
made His world, then rested, but my garden declares 
that He is still working. Men say that earth is a vale 
of tears, but a warbler under my window tells me they 


lie! mS ' : 
THOMAS CuRTIS CLARK. 





Unorthodox Sins and Sinners 


By Ervin Moore Miller 


MOS tells his people: “For I know how manifold 
are your transgressions, and how mighty are your 
sins—ye that afflict the just, that take a bribe, and 
And 
“Woe unto them that devise iniquity upon 


turn aside the needy in the gate from their right.” 
Micah says: 
their beds; when the morning is light they practice it, be- 
And they covet 
fields and seize them; and houses, and take them away ; 


it is in the power of their hand. 


caun 


and they oppress a man and his house,” “And are 


there yet treasures of wickedness in the house of the wick- 


ed, and scant measure that is abominable? Shall I be pure 


with wicked balances, and with a bag of deceitful weights ?” 


(hese men are preaching about the unorthodox sinners 
of their day. Their people had developed a new civiliza- 
tion, which brought far-reaching changes in their mode 
of life and labor. These new fields of labor opened new 
opportunities for the greedy to invent and play new games 
of exploitation and trickery, These new practices became 
the unorthodox sins which the prophets tried to call at- 
tention to in order to make them recognized as worthy 
of a place on the list of sins that were counted orthodox. 
The prophets were able to recognize sin no matter how 
often it changed its clothes. “Shall I be pure with wicked 
balances, and with a bag of deceitful weights?” In other 
words, is it not just as bad to steal with these new fangled 
contrivances as it used to be and still is to steal a neigh- 
bor’s sheep, or his ox, or ass? Doubtless many a man in 
those days thought the wealth that came to him through 
these new devices was an active evidence of God's special 
favor. It may be that many modern men have developed 
huge fortunes and thanked God for their prosperity when 
hey should have given all of their praise to the devil. 

GOD SICK WITH ORTHODOX PIETY 
lhe manipulators of the traditional religious system 
sut the 
prophets of God demanded righteousness as the will of 


{ 10d. 


of Israel demanded burnt sacrifices and offerings. 


They said God was sick of their everlasting offer- 
ings and smell-producing sacrifices. Thus it was that the 


looked 


preachers of religion because they sought to have new sins 


prophets themselves were upon as unorthodox 
recognized as orthodox. 

\ccording to the popular interpretation of the religion 
of today, the orthodox sins are refusal to believe certain 
ancient doctrines, which the church has long held to be 
true; and the performance of certain acts which the church 
holds to be unworthy of Christian men. To many people 
cf religious faith today no record of a life of unimpeach- 
able Christian character is satisfactory as a religious life 
unless it believes what orthodoxy demands of her children. 
(on the other hand many a person who believes what ortho- 
doxy demands may get away with a life the character of 
which is far from unimpeachable. 

The orthodox sins are unbelief, robbery, murder, steal- 
ing, card-playing, dancing, gambling and theater-going, 
and others more or less familiar to us all. The call of 
jesus has long been presented in an individual turning 


away from these sins. And many a person has been as- 
sured that he left all of his sins behind him when he ac- 
cepted the doctrines without question, and left off swear- 
ing, dancing, card-playing, and going to the show. 

The unorthodox sinner may be neither a wife-killer, nor 
baby-beater; he may not be a gambler, dancer or hold- 
up man, but he may be, and usually is a genuine sinner. 
He may satisfy all the requirements of keeping himself 
unspotted from the world so far as his relations to the 
orthodox sins are concerned, and still be a wretched sinner 
in the sight of God and in the judgment of common sense. 


THE LIST OF SINS 


It is not true that all unorthodox sinners are in the 
churches or affiliated with religious activities. But it is 
true that there are many in high places of influence in our 
churches. «lhev believe what the church requires and gain 
respectability by not committing orthodox sins, therefore 
society sees in them what the churches regard as a high 
type of Christian character. Put whether the unorthodox 
sinner 1s or is not within the church, society must come to 
recognize his sins as orthodox if we are ever to be safe 
and saved. Society and the church together must make 
ihe list of sins long enough, and the eharacter of sin such, 
that all forms of unrighteousness and iniquity will be 
included. 

A man may live in his community as an active and influ- 
ential member of his church. He may have one wife and 
He may love his wife and be a good hus- 
band to her, and a faithful father to his children. He may, 
being wealthy, give generously to the upbuilding of the 
church and other worthy objects. Thus he may come to be 


a few children. 


known as a leading Christian citizen. 
But suppose this man should be the president of a man- 
ufacturing company. A company, let us say, that makes 


products of which the raw material is lumber. He would 


— . 
not steal your pocketbook under any circumstances, but 


when it came to measuring lumber for his factory he might 
rob you of a thousand feet of lumber and never bat an 
cye. To steal your purse would be a raw orthodox sin. 
To steal your lumber with a scale rule would not be. 


NEW TIMES, NEW TRICKS 


Moreover, the building in which his business is housed 
might be fearfully unsanitary, and unsafe for his em- 
ployees. Hours might be long and wages as low as pos- 
sible. The organization of his business is for money and 
not for men. Money he must and will make even though 
by unmaking men. It is not an orthodox sin 
to sap the life strength of the men who work for him and 
cause their wives and children to go through the hell of 
poverty and ignorance in order to live at all. It is not an 
erthodox sin to evade the laws of sanitation and safety in 
his factory, but it may be worse for his employees than the 
influence of some orthodox sinners is. 

New times bring new tricks and the opportunities for 
performing them. The present organization of society is 
especially well adapted for this kind of sinning. The 


le does it 
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stream of life flows through such a complexity of imper- 
sonal things that it is extremely easy to manipulate society 
for selfish purposes, and, ignore the personal elements in- 
volved. It is easy to sit in an office and develop schemes tor 
skinning the public, soaking customers, or beating labor, and 
never think that “the public,’ “customers,’ and “labor” 
are all made up of individuals like oneself with rights and 
privileges; and forget that life and happiness are just 
as dear to them as it is to anyone. It is equally easy to 
carry out the schemes and never come into personal con- 
tact with any of the victims. The blood of the victims is 
spilled, but thanks to progress one doesn’t have to get it on 
his hands as Macbeth did. 

There are a host of these unorthodox sinners. They 
include the owners of firetrap buildings, or disease-breed- 
ing tenements, of dangerous places of business where life 
is lost by preventable accidents, owners of unsafe means 
of transportation, and the like. They are the promoters 
of dishonest schemes for robbing the public under the pre- 
tense of honest business. They are the quacks who deal 
out dope to unsuspecting and ignorant people. They are 
those who corrupt our courts and legislators for the sake 
of satisfying their lust and greed. 


SIN IS SIN 


Imagine the church harboring these wicked ones as 
foremost citizens of the kingdom of God, and looking with 
suspicion upon young people who play cards and go to the 
theater. See society honoring them with places of public 
trust and proudly pointing to them as the “leading citi- 
zens” of the land. “Leading” they certainly are but 
where they lead us if we let them God only knows. 

It is time for the church to add a long new list to its 
ioll of sins. Those that are now unorthodox must become 
orthodox. Wrong doing must be reckoned as sin regard- 
less of the means of operation. Someone has said of a 
certain scientist that he created an atmosphere in which 
falsehood could not exist. The church must create an at- 
mosphere that will be hot and uncomfortable for every 
form of unrighteousness. By doing this the church will 
help to make a public sentiment against all forms of in- 
iguity, which will go far toward making these unorthodox 
sinners feel uncomfortable in their old robes of respecta- 
hility. If the robe of respectability comes off there is at 
least a chance that they will seek to cover their nakedness 
with a garment of righteousness. 

Let the church stop asking its candidates for member- 
ship if they have bought a ticket for heaven with the 
shekel of faith, and ask if they mean to line up and work 
like merry hell for the doing away of any sort of iniquity 
with which our common life is cursed. When people once 
get to work at this task they realize straightway how heed- 
less it is to overeat of the sweet food of future bliss, and 
how unnecessary and burdensome are the thick clothes of 
dogmatism. When sweat starts from hard work in the 
cause of righteousness, the worker finds means of suste- 
nance that the selfish know not; and the only creedal 
clothes he requires are those necessary to keep him in 
working comfort. 

Ignorance, jealousy, bigotry, superstition, disease, 
hatred, laziness, love of power, greed, deceitfulness, and 
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gluttony are among the sins of which the church has had 
all too little to say. One great benefit that will come from 
getting these sins put on the orthodox list will be the help 
thus rendered in defining for the church the things which 
must be removed from society before the kingdom of God 
can fully come. 


GLARING SOCIAL UNRIGHTEOUSNESS 


Just here should be mentioned another prominent un- 
orthodox sinner—the person who is indifferent to the exist- 
ence of glaring unrighteousness in society. This person 
may content himself by sitting peacefully in the shade of 
the old doctrine tree, and musing about the joys of the 
future life. If he thinks of the woes of this life at all it is 
only to thank God that he is not as other men and to 
wish that every man might believe as he believes and be 
saved hereafter. Or he may be one who covers all human 
wrong with the blanket of man’s natural depravity and 
incapacity for goodness, looking away into heaven from 
whence he hopes for the coming of a great event, which 
will bring him a white robe of eternal joy, and fire enough 
so that the wicked will get all that is coming to them. Or 
he may be less theologceally inclined and simply sit still on 
the cushion of comfort. Or he may be one who is en- 
grossed in the mad race for private gain or pleasure. In 
any case he is one who lives in a world reeking with wrong 
and crying aloud for readjustments in the direction of 
righteousness, and makes no response. Is not he who looks 
with disfavor upon cooperative and aggressive movements 
tor establishing the kingdom of God quite as much a 
sinner as he who does not believe the creeds?’ Is not he 
who is indifferent to the injustice and suffering of this 
world indeed a sinner? Surely to do these things is to 
put off the day of the kingdom of God on earth and hinder 
God’s only purpose . Is not he who does this wicked in the 
sight of God? What sort of doctrinal or ceremonial 
offerings shall such lives make to God to satisfy him? 

Who among us can face these sins and not feel the need 
of repentance and greater consecration to the service of 
the Kingdom of God? Who of us has not added some- 
thing to the iniquity of our day by ignorance, laziness, 
love of power, greed, or over interest in the other world? 
Who dares to call himself a Christian and excuse himself 
from service in the cause of the common good? Who can 
escape the condemnation due to indifference, bigotry, or 
private gain? Have we not all fallen short and failed to 
do our fullest service in the kingdom of God on earth? 

Let us then be the first to confess our sins in honest 
repentance and thus make clear and easier the way of re- 
pentance among all men. Let our repentance be real and 
sins be real from which we turn away, and for which we 
seek forgiveness. Let us pray for prophetic insight which 
will enable us see the sins and sinners of our day as truly 
as the prophets of Israel did. Let us pray for courage 
to stand for righteousness in all the affairs of life, what- 
ever the cost may be. Let us seek to put the emphasis in 
wrong doing on the place where the greatest evil is done 
even though custom has put it elsewhere. May God help 
us to make our religion a religion of rugged righteousness, 
and whole hearted service which shall, with his help, make 
this world his kingdom! 


Steel’s Answer 


(Continued from last issue) 


AST week I gave an account of the temper in which the 
steel corporation and its allies answered the report oi 
the Interchurch investigating committee. Their whole 
toward Christian taking part in industrial 
Ralph M. 
Easley, secretary of the Civic Federation and one of their very 


attitude men any 


relationships was well summed up for them by 
best servants it would seem from his part in this affair, when 
of one of the social service leaders, “In other words 
that the Christ should be 


brought into the industrial field and that the cardinal principles 


he savs 


he intimated teachings of Jesus 


set down in the sermon on the mount should be injected by 


the church into industrial relations.” There is your “fanati- 


cism,” and men who advocate it are “pink tea socialists,” and 


“deluded and demented fanatics.” You could not expect men 
a report remark- 
able only for its prejudice, its bias, its erroneous findings and 
Was the New York World right 
“Capital served notice on the 
Protestant churches of the United States that they must keep 


It has told them, in effect, 


“ 


of such viewpoint to do other than produce 


its misleading conclusions.” 


when it said editorially: has 
their hands off industrial relations 


that their concern is with the life to come, not with the life 
here.” 


* 7 . 
Acknowledging the Wrongs Though 
Defaming the Critics. 
rhe 


are acknowledged 


‘ 


that the 
act of defending them and of 


this “‘fanswer” is 


even in the 


significant thing in wrongs 
defaming the Interchurch commission for publishing them. On 
page 34 of the “answer” is an enumeration of the evils in the 
steel mill towns. It is given frankly but brought to point in 
an ironic suggestion that “in the minds of the reverend gentle- 
men” they are all due, together with the “influenza,” to the 
refusal of Judge Gary to see Messrs Fitzpatrick, Gompers and 
The sarcasm was to be expected but the admission 


Here they are:— 


Foster 
of the existence of the wrongs is a surprise. 
“long hours, low wages, bad housing conditions, military di3- 
Here at 
least is some evidence that the writer did not expect to get by 


cipline, Cossack brutalities, the labor spy system.” 


the public mind by a mere attack upon the probity and intelli- 
gence of the commission, so he adopts the gesture of fairness 
This at least leaves 
the suggestion that the evils are inescapable and that only an 


while making a thrust at the investigators. 


ignorant and prejudiced committee would condemn those in- 
volved. 

The writer says he “could continue these evidences [of bad 
He could; he 


could exhaust the vocabulary of an unabridged dictionary if he 


sources and ex parte prejudice] indefinitely.” 
wished to carry on in that way, because there is no limit to the 
language of diatribe, and he could continue to repeat his insin- 


uations in many phrases 


Collective 
Bargaining 

rhe be a 
criticism of the denial of representation and conference and of 


kernel of the report is correctly diagnosed to 


collective bargaining. The very first paragraph of the answer 
that the com- 
mission refused to consider any but the A. F. of L. 


however makes a false assumption in charging 
type of 
This is pure assumption, made for the 
sake of escaping the issue and without a figment of truth in it. 
The commission advocated no special type of collective bar- 
With this gratuitous assumption comes the further 
charge that the commission advocated what Foster one time 


collective bargaining. 


gaining 


defined as the purpose of the labor union, i. e. “the overthrow 
The 


be well paid by his employers. 


who can 
The 


commission was not investigating what Mr. Foster might have 


of capitalism and of the wage system,” man 


make such charges must 


said at some past time, nor would the merest tyro ever do aught 
but laugh at such a charge against the American Federation of 
Labor. 

With a single exception the above is a sample of the entire 
answer to the demand for collective bargaining, representation 
and conference. That exception is that the unions cannot be 
legally compelled to keep a contract because they are not in- 
corporated. The Report explicitly states that labor cannot 
maintain its cause in this regard until it validates its contracts. 
But the further fact remains that hundreds of firms are prac- 
ticing collective bargaining and are pleased with it, and still 
more striking is the fact that the switchmen in the very yards 
where this strike was on refused to join their fellow workmen 
simply because they did have a contract and would not break 
it. To say Mr. Foster did not approve of this action may be 
telling the truth about Mr. Foster, but to insinuate that there- 
fore the commission and all other advocates of collective Bar- 
gaining do so also is unworthy of any honorable mind. 

The critics now duly denounced, the author of this amazing 
“Some form of employees’ representa- 
tion may prove to be the best possible method of promoting 
harmony between employer and employee, and when it is so 
proven, the steel industry must accept the practice or justly 
suffer condemnation at the hands of public opinion.” He 
then acknowledges that three members of his own association 
had such plans and that “according to reports, these plans were 
functioning nicely.” Then, on the very next page, with a sud- 
den sommersault from logic to passion, we find the following 
startling revealment of the military attitude of mind in steel 
organization: ““Kerensky gave the soldiers of the Russian army 
a share in the control of the armies, and the deplorable con- 
ditions existing in Russia today are a result of that action.” To 
all of this is added a labored argument against the closed 
shop, to which we can but say, “Physician heal thyself,” for 
the only closed shop in steel is that conducted by the mills 
themselves against all union men. 

* * ~ 


Twelve Hour Day, Seven Day Week, 
Long Shift, and the Wage Issue. 

Many pages are given over to a defense and explanation of 
the twelve hour day, the seven day week and the long shift of 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours; the commission is accused 
of one-sidedness, and then it is said “that if the shorter work- 
ing day s right and humane, and public sentiment has undoubt- 
edly decreed that it is; if the twelve hour day and particularly 
the seven day week is prejudicial to the best interests of the 
church, the home and the nation, as well as the individual, and 
I believe it is, then as soon as the labor supply of the country 
will permit, the twelve hour day and the seven day week must 
end and public condemnation will be rightfully visited upon 


document finally says: 
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the head of any manufacturer who refuses to adopt the shorter 
working day and week.” Nothing more need be said, and the 
commission said nothing more, and as fruits meet for repent- 
ance are its abolition, the announcement noted below as com- 
ing from Judge Gary is the report’s best justification. If it 
soothes the nerves of the writer of the document to denounce 
the commission for it, its members are willing, no doubt, to 
allow him the soothing potion. 

Many pages are given over to the wage issue. The Inter- 
church report does not assert that the wage issue was primary 
to the strike but analyzes the situation to show that even with 
the large increases allowed during the war the annual earnings 
of one-third of the men are below the standard set by the War 
Labor Board as an existence wage and that 72 per cent were 
still below that set by the same board as a “minimum comfort 
level for families of five.” Much good ink is spent in contend 





London, March 1, 1921. 

Te livest minister and the most active church in Lon- 

don are Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard and St.-Martin-in 

the-Fields, of which he is vicar. “Dick Sheppard” or 
“Dear Dick,” as he is familiarly and affectionately called, is 
what Americans call a live wire. Son of Canon Edgar Shep- 
pard, sub-dean of the Royal Chapels, who officiates at royal 
weddings, he came into direct contact with the working 
classes when head of Oxford House University Settlement in 
East London, and during the seven years he has been at St 
Martin’s he has started and kept going one agency after 
another for reaching people and making religion vital and 
helpful. He is at once a personal friend of the King and 
Queen and of the poorest people in his parish. Four services 
a day are held at St. Martin’s. On Sundays the imposing 
building, on the east side of Trafalgar Square (where the copy 
of the Houdon statue of George Washington, the state of 
\irginia’s gift to Great Britain, is to be erected this spring) is 
thronged from morning to night by between 4,000 and 6,000 
people. At the afternoon People’s Service half-an-hour’s band 
music is followed by hymns, silent prayer—--the vicar sug- 
gesting the petitions: e. g., national problems, for those “whose 
luck is out,” the unemployed, girls and women who nightly 
walk the streets and a ten-minutes’ address. The church is 
open all day and all night, so that any one can enter for 
prayer or rest at any time during the twenty-four hours; un- 
iiormed women constables are on duty at night. Throughout 
the week St. Martin’s is the center of a ceaseless round of 
beneficent activity; clubs, classes, Bible study circles, social 
evenings for children, games, occasional dancing, and a can- 
teen with good and cheap food and drink. The dominant 
note in every department and all the time is brotherliness, 
homeliness, simplicity, reality. Sunday collections range from 
£30 to £100; at a recent Sunday afternoon service £52 was 
collected for the unemployed. The Master of the Music is 
Martin Shaw, who holds a similar office at Miss Royden’s 
services at Kensington Town Hall.  St.-Martin-in-the-Fields 
Review, a six penny monthly, with a wide range of contri- 
butors, has a circulation of about 5,000 and pays its way. On 
Good Friday evening Mr. Sheppard, in conjurction with his 
sympathetic neighbor, Canon Adderley, holds a mission ser- 
vice in the Strand Theater where earlier a three-hours’ ser- 
vice, with addresses by seven preachers, Anglican and non- 
conformist, will be held. Recently Mr. Sheppard called his 
parishioners together and invited suggestions “for making 
our church count more for our Lord Jesus.” He gave as his 
reason for preferring the old familiar tunes and hymns that 
“we are always angling for the odd fish, and do not want 
them to feel strange when they come in.” 


Thus is being 


British Table Talk 
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ing that the standards set by the War Labor Board were too 
high with the reminder that the poorest paid labor is foreign, 
thus intimating that American standards do not need to be 
maintained, and as conclusive proof it is asserted the strikers 
were well fed out of the union commissariat for a fraction of 
their regular wage. The old bromide regarding ministers 
salaries is also lugged in. Neither ministers nor strikers are 
ever well provided for as a whole, but what does that have 
to do with a discussion of sharing equitably the total vast 
earnings of steel with the men who work before the furnaces? 

Steel’s only logical answer is the one Judge Gary has just 
made in announcing the abolition of the seven day week and 
the long shift. Right will be done when the twelve hour day 
is likewise abolished and some form of representation and con- 
ference is arranged for. 


Atva W. Taytor 


shown what, given a man of consecration, courage and ideas, 
the church can be and do, and how keen is the need of it, how 
great is the opportunity, how ready the response to the right 
appeal. Mr. Sheppard, who is well under forty, is not satisfied 
with cultivating his own ecclesiastical patch, he wants the 
whole church to “get a move on” and is impatient for effect 
to be given to the recommendations of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. 


“Without Parallel 
Or Precedent.” 


Mr. Sheppard and Dr. Temple, the new Bishop of Man- 
chester, are the leading spirits of the Life and Liberty Move- 
ment, of which they are honorary secretary and president 
respectively. Having achieved the enabling act, the movement, 
whose watchword is “The church’s liberty for the sake of 
the church’s life” has opened “Chapter II” by holding a series 
of meetings that the Archbishop of Canterbury describes as 
being “without parallel or precedent not only in the history 
of our country, but in some respects in the history of :Christen- 
dom.” For five evenings in the second week in February 
Queen‘s Hall was crowded with assemblies that were throb- 
bing with life, hope and resolution. Organized by Mr. Shep- 
pard, the meetings had for their object the promotion of fellow- 
ship in church, nation, and world. Though the platform was 
mainly Anglican, the speakers included Nonconformists, labor 
leaders, and women, At the open meeting, when the subject 
was “The Call for Fellowship Between the Churches” the 
Archbishop of York had to confess that hitherto all efforts 
towards reunion had reached an impasse; “but,” he quickly 
added, “if all roads so far have been cul de sacs, as wise men 
we must try to find out a new road and make a new start along 
it.” A novel feature was the opening of the proceedings on 
three evenings by a “challenger” who presented a case that 
subsequent speakers had to answer. Thus when the appointed 
subject was “Fellowship in Industry,” Mr. Ernest Bevin, “The 
Dockers’ K. C.,” presented the challenge from labor, demand- 
ing “Can the church show me where she has stood in an 
organized capacity on the side of the poor?” In his answer 
Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy (“Woodbine Willie”), whilst 
submitting that labor did not acknowledge as it should its debt 
to the church, exclaimed, “For God’s sake let the church join 
hands with labor and together march agaimst the curse of war!” 
Dr. Orchard’s conclusion was that there must be a revolution— 
the only question was whether by church people standing beside 
the common people, or by the common people rising to claim 
their due. Miss Royden pointed out that in the 163 pages 
of the Lambeth report only one page is devoted to the subject 
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of women in industry, and in that page there was hardly a 
single idea, though there were arresting phrases, e. g., “the 
newly acquired capacity of women for all kinds of work,” 
which she would like to alter to “the newly discovered capacity 
highly skilled work.” Discussing fellowship 
Lord Robert Cecil said excessive nationalism 
was preventing the return of peace and that the League of 
Nations was merely an attempt to put into practice the doc- 
church. Mr Methodist, an- 
nounced that American Methodists are coming from all over 
the States to other Methodists at a 
great conference at Westminster, and they are pledged to sup- 


of women for 


among nations, 


trine of a universal Runciman, 


meet English-speaking 


port whole-heartedly and enthusiastically a resolution in favor 
of the League of Nations. 


> * . 
Dr. Orchard 
Challenged. 
Dr. W. E. Orchard, who has converted one of the oldest 
Congregational churches into a center of “Free Catholicism,” 


is being challenged by his ministerial brethren to justify his 
proceedings and his utterances. He spent a week recently in 
retreat at the Benedictine Monastery at Buckfast Abbey, Devon- 
his life. “1! 
went because my soul needed it, and I shall go again.” On 


shire, and says he has never had such a time in 


returning to the King’s Weigh House he preached on The 
Catholicsing of Nonconformity. As the nineteenth century 


saw the catholicising of the church of England, so, he said, 


the twentieth might equally see the catholicising of noncon- 
formity. “The Catholic revival has been aided by the gradual 
many the 


down to an unabashed atheism; for many more, to the decep- 


“ 


discrediting of Protestantism,” which “is for way 
tions of pantheism. Meanwhile, Catholicssm has been slow- 
ly rehabilitated.’ ' If it be that the 


political, he Church 


Vatican is 
Council.” 


purely 
Cour- 


said 


retorts, “so is the Free 


teously but firmly, Dr. Orchard is being asked to define his 
terms—does he mean an ideal catholicism, or Roman Catholli- 
cism? The only catholicism that counts, says Rev. H. E 


Brierly, is that which “has obstructed every liberating move- 


ment, every restatement of belief, every adjustment of eternal 
truth to changing expression,” and that has “shackled the mind 
fettered the 
()rchard pressed to explain his dictum: “It is a question either 


“The men 


and individual conscience.” 


Particularly is Dr. 


of Catholicism or atheism.” Says Mr. Brierly: who 


founded America on the principles of civic liberty based on the 
spiritual liberty wherewith Christ has made them free were 
not exactly fools. I wonder what they would say if con- 


fronted with the dilemma that they must either repudiate their 
personal religious liberty or confess themselves unbelievers.” 


Dr. Orchard has an irritating way of saying too much or too 


little; as when during the war he preached a pacificssm which, 
acted upon by some of his hearers, landed them in prison, 
while he was immune. He cannot abstain from making clear 


his position as a Congregational minister and his statement 


is awaited with much interest. Some Nonconformssts say that 


Rome is his place, but he says this is not his judgment. Doubt- 
himself, 


less he is as are many others, seriously considering 


vhether one of the historic shrines of Independency is his 


place. 
The Ministry 
Of Women 


Convocation itself to the important 


question of women’s ministry in the church, which has been 


has been addressing 


made an immediate issue by the Lambeth proposals. After 
much discussion the bishops of the province of Canterbury 
eventually decided that under conditions laid down by the 


bishop of the diocese it would be permissible for women duly 
qualified and approved by him to speak and pray in consecrated 
buildings, and that such ministrations should be “on occasions 
other than the regular and appointed services of the church, 


and are intended normally for congregations of women and 
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children.” York Convocation passed a similar resolution minys 
the last ten words. All the bishops wish to make fuller use 
of women’s services, but they are divided as to the extent to 
which they should be allowed to minister in the church. Com- 
mittees of the two provinces are to confer with a view to draft- 
ing regulations for carrying out the formal recognition and 
restoration of the Order of Deaconesses. The Bishop of Lon- 
don quoted from a letter which threatened secession if the 
Lambeth resolutions were adopted: whereupon the Bishop of 
Exeter protested that it would be immoral to allow their de- 
liberations to be affected by such a threat. The Bishop of Ely 
(Dr. Chase) would allow deaconesses to preach occasionally 
at the “appointed” services. The Dean of Worcester (Dr. W. 
Moore Ede) points out that Miss Royden’s address on mar- 
riage at the National Assembly, which represents “the whole 
body of the faithful,’ was of the nature of a sermon and was 
an exposition of the teaching of Christ as she saw it. The 
Bishop of London was in the congregation. “Church” does not 
in the New Testament sense of the word mean “building”; 
there were no churches in the sense of buildings set apart 
for worship when St. Paul gave regulations as to the preaching 
The dean contends that if women may 
address the body of the faithful assembled at a Church Con- 
gress or National Assembly, the line cannot be drawn there, 
and that it is prejudice, not principle, that is keeping women 
out of church of England #pulpits. A growing number of 
people agree with Dr. Moore Ede. 


of women in church. 


Personal 

The York addresses the Baptist Spring 
Assembly on Reunion as well as the Free Church Council.— 
Owing to its unsuitability and the expense of maintenance, 
the Bishop of Chester is selling his palace and will live at the 
F. Lewis Donaldson, who has been made a 
canon of Petersboro, once led a march of the unemployed from 
Leicester to London, rang the bell at Lambeth Palace, and 
invited the Archbishop to come out and shake hands with the 
men.—Rev. James Black been invited to St. George’s 
United Free Church, Edinburgh, where his brother, Dr. Hugh 
Black, now of Union Seminary, New York, was formerly col- 
league to Dr. Alexander Whyte, who died recently.—Dr. Jow- 
ett goes to Rome in March, and will spend some weeks in 
Italy before returning to England in May.—One of the most 
influential churches in Australia has invited to the pastorate 
Rev. F. C. Spurr, of Regent’s Park Church, which owing to an 
impending crushing ground rent must find another home.— 
Dr. W. J. sends glowing accounts of the evangelistic 
campaign of Gipsy Smith, who in his judgment is the greatest 
Newark, N. J., where in two weeks 8000 
cards of profession of faith or rededication have been signed.— 
Originally a butcher’s boy, and taken by Spurgeon into the 
Pastor's ‘College, Rev. W. Cuff, 45 years pastor of Shoreditch 
Tabernacle, has celebrated his 80th birthday; he preaches occas- 
ionally.—The 78-years’ widow of Dean Farrar (author of “Life 
of Christ,” etc.), whose faithful companion she was for 43 years, 
has passed away. Five of their ten children married clergy- 
men.—Dr. W. J]. Lowe becomes moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church next June.—Rev. 
E. P. Lowry, for twenty-eight years senior Wesleyan Chaplain 
at Aldershot, and who served in South Africa during the war, 
has passed away at the age of 78.—To induce mothers to at- 
tend his services, Rev. J. H. Brookshank, a Baptist pastor at 
Leighton Buzzard, has started a crechs at the chapel and is 
himself helping in the nursing. 

* + - 


Archbishop of 


deanery.—Rev. 


has 


Dawson 


living preacher, in 


General. 

“This tablet presented by American friends marks the place 
a piece of timber, given by the British Society of 
Friends, from the Mayflower Barn at Jordans, has been taken 
to be placed in Pacific Highway Association Peace Portal, 
located on the boundary between the United States and Can- 


whence 
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ada. This gift commemorates our common ancestry and es- 
pecially the peace which has lasted for more than 100 years 
between the United States and Great Britain. February 12, 
1921.” The piece of wood mentioned in this inscription has 
been handed over at Jordans, Buckinghamshire, where are the 
graves of William Penn and his family, by a representative of 
the Britssh Society of Friends to representatives of the Amer- 
ican Society of friends, including Mr. Sam Hill, who originaied 
the idea of the great concrete road that links Canada and the 
United States—Lord Desborough has introduced into Par- 
liament a bill providing that in 1922 and all subsequent years 
Easter Day shall be kept and observed on the second Sunday 
in April and all other feasts and fasts dependent on Easter 
hall be kept on days ascertained by reference to this fixed 
Easter, except Advent Sunday, which shall remain un- 
changed.—Rev, G. W. Hudson Shaw states that public opinion 
has killed the City Churches’ Commission’s proposal to de- 
nineteen London churches.—Appealing for 30,000 
pounds for the restoration of Peterborough cathedral, the dean 
states that the eastern chapel is in imminent danger of col- 
lapse—The government has promised to introduce a bill to 
facilitate the union of the Established and United Free (Pres- 
byterian) Churches of Scotland. The union proposals have 
beeen accepted by large majorities in both churches, a minority 
contending that disestablishment should precede reunion.—The 
Church Missionary Society's receipts at the end of January 
amounted to 243,588 pounds, as compared with 308,804 pounds 
1 year ago, the expenditure amounting to 571,226 pounds, as 
against 482,839 pounds a year ago 


molish 


ALBERT DAWSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Practical” Endorsement 
Eprror Tue Cryreistran Century: 

SIR: While I have been reading The Christian Century for 
some time, I have not been a subscriber, because it seemed to 
me that I had gone beyond the limit of my budget for periodical 
literature. But you are doing, in such a splendid way, what 
eeds to be done for the Christian thinking of this age, that I 
want to make my endorsement of your attitude more personal 
and more practical by enclosing my check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. We shall never reach the truth we need except in an at- 
mosphere of free discussion and catholic sympathy. It is this 
note in The Christian Century which grips every one who has 
his face turned toward the sunrise. M. H. Licawiter. 

Central Congregational Church, Newtonville, Mass. 


We Plead Guilty! 


Eprtok THE Curistian Century: 

SIR: Many readers of The Christian Century have written to 
it condemning it for one thing or another. I, too, wish to join 
in the chorus of condemnation, but for a quite different reason. 
Receiving a sample copy some months ago and discovering that 
it is waging a valiant fight against all forms of traditionalism 
and obscurantism in theology, I at once got under conviction and 
said to myself, “Here is a journal that is not only entitled to my 
support, but has a right to demand it.” So I condemn The 
Christian Century for adding to the strain on my already over- 
burdened pocketbook. It brings to religious problems a sane, en- 
lightened liberalism. L. N. Moore. 

Wheatland, Wyo. 


Through Friendly Eyes 


Enrtor THe Curistrian CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Century is, I believe, the most charming 
example of the typographer’s art my eyes have ever caressed. 
And what is more important, its articles are among the best of 
their kind now being produced. All success to your undertaking. 
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THE CALL OF THE 
ORPHAN CHILD 


March has brought together three great 
events and three great calls and has laid them 
as a mighty challenge upon the hearts of every 
member of every church. 


The Call to Personal Evangelism 


For three months the Department of Evan- 
gelism has stirred our hearts and fired our souls 
for the lost. The results have made the angels 
rejoice. 

Every disciple of our Lord is an evangelist. 

Every other adult we meet is out of Christ. 

Every day is the day of salvation. 

Have you led some soul to Christ? No! 
Why not? 

Have you made an offering toward the De- 


partment’s budget of $10,000? It will be nec- 
essary if it is to continue. 


The Call of Foreign Lands 


March is the month for the offering in an- 
swer to the cry of the perishing in Foreign 
Lands. Your Department of Foreign Missions 
is at work in ten countries. It is sustaining 282 
missionaries and |393 native helpers in 501 
stations and outstations. It is teaching in 893 
schools and Bible schools, healing in 25 hospi- 
tals and dispensaries and rescuing children in 
eight orphanages. 

The budget necessary to maintain this great 
work for the last six months was approxi- 
mately $463,000.00. The available receipts 
have been approximately $338,400.00. 

“Brick without straw,’ did you say? 

The March offering supplies the straw. 

Do not fail to take it. 
Do not fail to send it in. 


The same increase in the March offering as 
in other offerings this year will close the gap. 


The Call of the Orphan Child 


March and Easter spell bread and butter, 
clothes, shelter and love for the widow, the 
orphans and the aged of the church. 

The Homes are full; scores seek admission. 

The budget for the first half of the fiscal year 
is approximately $93,775.00. 

An Easter Offering of Not Less Than $100,000 
Will keep open the doors of 14 Homes, 
Will maintain a daily family of 600, 

Will minister during the year in love to 
3,000 souls in distress. 

Did You Take the Easter Offering? 

No! It is not too late. 

Take it now. Send it now. 

The children cry for bread. 

All remittances should be made payable to 


The United Christian Missionary Society 
1501 Locust Street St. Louis, Missouri 
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You will find enclosed herewith a sufficient sum to bring me the 
paper ior the coming year. Thanking you for your kindly perse- 
verance in keeping it before me until I “took notice,” I am very 
cordially yours, E. S. Jones. 
Newburgh, Ind. 


Epitork THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I really can’t afford it, but I am sending my subscrip- 
tion anyway. The world does not care a whoop about our pecu- 
liarities and particular pleas. What it is asking is, Have you any 
real religion that will actually work in present conditions? Here’s 
wishing you success. ArtHuur S. HEeENpDERSON. 

St. Anthony Park Congregational Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Finest Art* 


4 [ LIVE in the right relations to others—that is the 
finest of the fine arts. Painting is truly a fine art; to 
blend and apply to canvas or plaster the colors and 

forms is a delicate and refined business. I stood before the 
fresco in the Congressional Library in Washington—the fresco 
in the series of human interests, entitled “Religion”"—a man 
and a woman knelt with clasped hands before a rude pile of 
stones whereon burned a holy fire. It is a strong picture, well 
done: religion—the holy flame. 

is a fine art. Last Tuesday evening I sat with 

people listening to one of America’s best pianists, a 

For more than an hour she thrilled us by her brilliant 

With exquisite touch, with 

she ranged through 

It was 


Music 
fifty 
Jewess. 
performance and _ interpretation. 
perfect intelligence, with stirring tones 
the masters and all without the use of a printed note. 
fine, gracefully done. 

We will not speak here of sculptors, architects, landscape 
gardeners, teachers, poets and preachers as artists who work 
in fine fields; we want to say a word about the art of living 
together. 


I know of a man who was invited to join a colony of 
select spirits Beautiful cottages set in delightful gardens 
faced a marvelous landscape. He thought favorably of the 


project and went up to spend a few days before he would 
choose his lot and build his house. For three days he thought 
he was in heaven, and then he began to discover the petty 
jealousies and selfish ambitions among the “choice souls,” and 
he left, never to return. It seemed to him only a potential 
“Brook Farm” experiment. With flowers, birds, hills and lakes, 
with charming cottages and purring cars—he came home sing- 
ing, “Where every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” The 
artsts had not mastered the finest art—how to live together. 

We are ready to assert that only those who keep the golden 
rule and who follow the spirit of the Master can dwell to- 
gether profitably and happily. 

Even Christians fail to dwell together when the principles 
of Jesus are forgotten or neglected. Recently I read the story 
of a community of Pious Germans which, after attaining wealth 
and prominence, went to pieces when the spirit of the Saviour 
was forgotten by certain ambitious leaders. Interesting experi- 
ments in colonization by Shakers and other sects could be 
freely cited to prove the same point. 

Only the applied principles of Jesus can solve the prob- 
lems arising from complex living conditions in rural, urban 
and international communities. 

In the next few years we must determine how nations shall 
behave toward one another while occupying the same planet. 


*Lesson for April 


3, “The Ideal Christian.” Scripture, Rom. 
12:1, 2, 9-2. , 
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Only the golden rule can cut that Gordian knot. Emigration, 
commerce, ownership of land, taxation and tariffs—all these 
wait upon the applied principles of Jesus. 

Take a moment to picture to your own satisfaction that 
man or that woman who has mastered the art of living among 
men. How gracious yet how brave, how industrious yet how 
calm, how sympathetic yet how just is this person! 

I sat in a Bible class taught by a professor of theology 
within the last fortnight, and I could not help but note how 
all of his time and attention was absorbed by the fine shadings 
and meanings of the Greek words: he was a very old man, 
he belonged to a passing generation, for today we are con- 
cerned in the social implications of our Lord’s words. The 
difference between “fileo” and “agapao” is interesting mental 
employment, but to love someone is a different matter, and 
to unlock the world’s problems with the golden key of Love 
is still a greater matter. I believe it is right to live and love 
as Jesus did; this is the finest of fine arts. 


Joun R. Ewers. 





The Malden Survey 


By Walter S. Athearn 
: Interchurch World Movement gave 


us some valuable things, and here is 

one. This survey of a typical urban 
community, Malden, Mass., with regard to the 
seventeen church buildings and religious edu- 
cational plants, is made and compared to the 
standards on the Interchurch score card. The 
book is abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and should be of large value to a com- 
munity wishing to have a building program 
that will eventually result in an ‘‘adequate 
number of properly constructed and well 
located churches.” 


Price, $2.50 plus 12 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








If Not a United Church — What? 
By Peter Ainslie 


HE first of a series of Handbooks pre- 
senting the proposals of a United Chris- 
tendom. Dr. Ainslie, who has been a 

pioneer in the cause of unity, has given much 
thought and labor to attempting a solution of 
the difficulties which bar the progress of the 
movement. This volume deals with the nec- 
essity, growth and outlook of Christian unity, 
to which is added a copious appendix. The 
argument adduced is that if unity be not 
attained, the church inevitably faces an era of 
gradually weakening power. Dr. Ainslie 
writes vigorously, yet without heat or partisan- 
ship, and presents a cogent and lucid plea for 
the cause that must be answered. 


Price $1.25 pius 10 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Celebrated Rabbi on Moral 
Deterioration of America 

Rabbi Krauskopf of Philadelphia, who 
is the spokesman of the liberal Jews of 
his city, has recently spoken some pro- 
phetic words with regard to the decline 
of moral ideals in America. He says: 
“There are times when I sincerely wish 
society might dismiss its ministers, turn 
its churches into dance halls and con- 
vert its Sunday schools into gambling- 
rooms, so as to have a taste of what it 
would mean to be completely without re- 
ligion. The value of the church and the 
ministry to society and the state is not 
relized in these days when virtue is no 
longer in fashion and vice no longer in- 
famous; when people talk seriously of 
triles and triflingly of serious things; 
when they set up new commandments, 
that bear little likeness to the Ten Com- 
mandments of old; when, with increas- 
ing numbers, the home is no longer a 
sanctuary, nor marriage a sacrament; 
when the moral imperative has died out 
of the hearts of the people; when there 
is not enough of the salt of holiness left 
to keep the flesh untainted; when the 
school compositions on the _ subject, 
‘What Would You do With Ten Dol- 
lars?’ two-thirds of the girls speak of 
spending it on dress and luxuries, and 
two-thirds of the boys on sports; and in 
another competition on the _ subject, 
‘What Would You Like to Be?’ boys 
name celebrated baseball players, prize 
fighters and Rockefeller as their ideals.” 


Interchurch Finally Rid of 
Greenhut Building 


The leasing of the Greenhut Building 
in New York by the Interchurch officials 
was violently criticised at the time since 
it involved a rental over a ten year pe- 
riod at $536,000 a year. This action was 
defended by the officials with the state- 
ment that the building could be subrented 
at any time. Nevertheless the building 
has not been sublet since the collapse of 
the movement last summer. An agree- 
ment between the officials and the Move- 
ment has finally been arrived at by which 
a lump sum of $750,000 has been paid 
and the contract voided. The business 
men’s committee of the Interchurch is 
now raising funds with which to meet this 
amount. 


Sherwood Eddy Emphasizes 
the Social Gospel 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy is speaking in the 
universities of the country on the great 
Christian issues of the day. There is a 
marked change in his emphasis as com- 
pared to his speeches of a few years ago. 
Less of the note of personal evangelism 
is sounded. The evangelization of so- 
ciety is the major theme. On the Pa- 
cific coast some of his wealthy friends 
have come to fear that his political econ- 
omy is no longer orthodox. Mr. Eddy 
is declaring everywhere that industry 
cannot be run on a basis of autocracy in 
a country where the government is ¢emo- 
cratic. The books he recommends are 
the most modern in the field of the ap- 


plication of the Christian principle to the 
economic and industrial questions of the 
day. 


Disciples Working Hard on 
Interchurch Obligation 

The Disciples are in great distress over 
their Interchurch underwritings. Last 
December a call was made on the 
churches which yielded only sixty thou- 
sand dollars toward the total of $600,- 
000. The officials of the United Christian 
Missionary Society and of the Board of 
Education are now holding meetings of 
the pastors and leading lay people in the 
different states in which an effort is be- 
ing made to meet the obligation. There 
is widespread denominational chagrin 
over the conspicuous financial embarrass- 
ment in which the Interchurch failure has 
put this communion, 


Methodist Publishing Interests 
Have Loss 


The publishing interests of Methodism 
suffer a great loss in the death last 
month of two great leaders. Dr. (Charles 
Parkhurst was for many years the editor 
of Zion’s Herald, where he wielded a 
powerful pen in behalf of righteousness. 
He was 76 years of age at the time of 
his death. Another loss is occasioned by 
the death of Dr. Edwin R. Graham, the 
senior publishing agent of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches. He was born in a 
Methodist parsonage and educated in a 
Methodist college. He had admirable 
business ability and has spent his life in 
the development of the Methodist Book 
Concern, the most successful of all the 
church publishing houses. 


Dedicates a 
New Building 

Third Church of Disciples, Philadel- 
phia, recently entered into its new educa- 
tional building under the leadership of 
Rev. T. E. Winter, the energetic and 
accomplished pastor who went to Phila- 
delphia from Missouri a few years ago. 
On the occasion of the dedication Rev. 
George W. Muckley of the Board of 
Church Extension was present. The en- 
tire cost of the building is covered by five 
year pledges, a large part of which are 
already paid. With the completion of the 
new building a community program will 
be put into operation. 


Disciple Churches of Chicago 
Well Supplied With Leaders 

The itinerary of pastors in the large 
cities is even more marked than in rural 
districts. The average pastorate among 
the Disciples of Chicago is about two 
years, in spite of certain outstanding ex- 
ceptions to this rule. There are thirty 
churches of the denomination in the met- 
ropolitan area, and all but two of these 
are now (provided with pastors. Several 
of these churches paid off their indebt- 
edness the past year. The immigrant 
work of the Chicago Dwsciple is largely 
among the Russians, and this population 
has been given to them by interdenomi- 
national comity for exclusive cultivation. 


The Brotherhood House on West Four- 
teenth Street carries on a_ settlement 
work, and there is a church on Crystal 
Street. Two Negro churches are in a 
flourishing condition and one of these is 
rapidly accumulating funds for the erec- 
tion of a new building. 


Presbyterians Will Build 
Churches and Manses 


The Presbyterians have already started 
on their building campaign. Dr. David 
G. Wylie, general secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Church Erection, an- 
nounces that grants of $128,605 have been 
set aside to aid in the building of 28 
churches and manses. A part of this 
money will be used for a science hall in 
connection with the Presbyterian Techni- 
cal School at San German, Porto Rico. 
The building of manses is receiving spe- 
cial attention and the board has adopted 
the slogan, “A manse for every Presby- 
terian minister.” 


Church Efficiency Expert 
on the Road 


Formerly, Rev. Albert F. McGarrah 
was connected with McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, but he is now a field direc- 
tor of the Presbyterian New Era Move- 
ment. He is engaged at the present time 
in conducting a series of conferences in 
the principal cities of the United States. 
On March 11 he addressed a mass meet- 
ing of all Presbyterian churches in Louis- 
ville, Ky. On March 13 he addressed a 


representative meeting at First Presby- 
terian Church of Indianapolis. 
More Members and 
Fewer Ministers 
The annual report of the American 


churches for 1920, compiled by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, may be summarized in this fash- 
ion: “More church members and fewer 
ministers.” In the Reformed church con- 
ditions are particularly shocking. More 
men left the ministry last year than will 
be graduated from all three of the semi- 
naries of the church during this coming 
spring. The Reformed Church Messen- 
ger states the case of the ministers leav- 
ing in these words: “I rather believe that 
my friends have given up their work be- 
cause they are discouraged and dis- 
heartened through loneliness and lack of 
help. Some have lost the freshness of 
their vision. For them the glory of the 
task is dimmed; they have let go; their 
courage has oozed away; their stock of 
patience has been exhausted. They have 
been too much alone; they have been un- 
supported. And so the task seems over- 
whelming.’ 


Scotch Preachers Going 
to the Country 

In these days of unrestricted profiteer- 
ing in rents, the city preacher who has no 
manse to live in is in a desperate situa- 
tion. Hundreds of men are being crowd- 
ed out of the ministry by sheer econcmic 
pressure. In Scotland the ministers are 
meeting the situation by leaving the city 
charges for the country. In the fellow- 
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ship of the United Free Church alone, 
twenty city churches are now vacant be- 
cause the ministers have become pastors 
of ccuntry churches. In America where 
so tong the pulpit ability has been drawn 
into the city, such a tendency would not 
be an unmixed evil. Many a minister 
find health and a fresh grip 
upon reality by a country pastorate, and 
the churches which are furnishing the 
illar members of the city churches would 
ve built up by vigorous preaching. 


would new 


} 
l 
Disciples Congress to 


Meet at Springfield. 


The annual ¢ 
Christ, 


ongress of Disciples ol 
last year 

church 
calendar, is scheduled to be held at First 
Christian Church, Springfeld, IIL, be 
Monday evening, May 9th, and 
Thursday 12th, with 


Rev. John 


which was postponed 


vecause of an over-crowded 


wring 


closing evening, the 


in unusually strong program 


EK. Pounds, of Hiram, Ohio, is president 
of the congress; Wm. F. Rothenburger 
Springfield, Ill., vice-president; Mr. W 
} M. Hackleman, Indianapolis, Secre 
tary-treasurer For all those who do 


reservations the 
breakfast 


not wish to make hotel 


Harvard lodging and 


’ 
will 


plan of 


be I yllowed. 


Catholics Will Have Great 
Cathedral in Washington 


Che Roman Catholics hope to make 
their new cathedral in Washington their 
greatest American church building. It 


will be located on a commanding spot of 
forty acres of ground overlooking the 
national capitol. Two million dollars have 
been and when the 
will involve a 
million dol 
five hundred 


feet long, and will accommodate twenty- 


ilready expended 


cathedral is completed it 
total expenditure of 


lars Che 


twenty 


building will be 


seven thousand people in its capacious 
depths. Such a structure, if rightly de- 
signed, should rival many of the greatest 


thedrals ot Europe 

New Religions Still 

Being Manufactured 
It is not only 


ancient Athens that may 


e considered as hospitable to new relig- 
ions, Either Boston, Chicago or Los An- 
reles may well compete for the palm with 
he Athens of Paul’s time. The latest 
manutacture in religion is in Los Angeles. 
\ recent newspaper announcement in that 
city startles the reader with these words 
“\ New Messiah! A New Christ has 
been born upon the earth. Has been seen 


by Mrs. E. R. Drollinger, author of the 
New Messiah and God’s Kingdom. Do 
not fail to hear this divinely inspired 


She claims that the new Christ 
is now a little babe, and she has the honor 
of having discovered him, 


woman, 


She is setting 
ut on a tour to tell of her discovery.” 


Establishes Endowment for 
Theological Student 

St. James Episcopal church of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has started an endowment 
fund with which to help prepare its 
young men for the ministry. The fund 
with a thousand dollars, but will 
be increased as rapidly as possible. Every 
denomination feels the lack of competent 
ministers and this church will try to 


Starts 


keep one of its own young men in the 
seminary. Failing this, a young man 
from some adjacent parish will be 
chosen. The young men will be encour- 
aged to pursue college as well as semi- 
nary studies. Those going to difficult 
missionary fields will be given additional 


credit. There are a number of churches 
through the country which appropriate 
money from their budget to aid some 


young man in securing a ministerial edu- 
cation. 
Meadville Establishes 
Branch in Chicago 

Meadville 
T 


Unitarian 


Theological 
foundation with large endow- 
ments and scarcely any students. There 
are property difficulties about moving the 
entire institution to Chicago, but the Uni- 
tarian campaign has made it possible to 
erect near the University of Chicago the 
Meadville House. In this a Meadville 
professor will live and there will be dor- 
mitory facilities for.twenty or thirty stu- 
dents. In the 


is a 


Seminary 


building will be a club- 


room and library which will be used not 
only by students of the 
Unitarian faith, but by all Unitarian stu- 


the theological 


dents in the university. The new struc- 
ture will cost between $100,000 and 
$150,000. 
Women Should Supersede 
Ministerial Tramps 

Rev. Sarah A. Dixon declares that 


ministers should 
“ministerial tramps” 
pits 


women supersede the 
by whom rural pul- 
filled all over the land. 
Contrary to the common impression, she 
states that 
ministers 


are being 


there 
twenty 


were as Many women 
ago as now. In 
ner view, the common prejudice against 
women ministers is due to the Bible. The 
story of the forbidden fruit in the garden 
and the injunction of Paul that the wo- 
men the church 
have influenced unreflective religious peo- 
ple to conclude that religiously women 
have an inferior status. Miss Dixon does 
not expect much from the _ liturgical 
but believes that in the ranks 
of the evangelicals women are to play 
a larger part in the pulpit ministrations, 


years 


should keep silence in 


churches 


Chicago Y Issues Report 


HE Chicago Young Men’s Christian 
T \ssociation has recently issued a 

book containing the annual reports 
of the institution. The personnel of the 
institution is imposing. There are 177 
full-time workers and 29 part time 
ployed wokers. besides this there 
volunteer 4,154 volunteer 
managers and committeemen. 


sa 
oft- 
Dur- 
ing the past year the men and boys en- 
rolled as paid members have totaled 38,- 
041 which is an increase of 2,474 over the 
previous year. The average daily attend- 
ance in the different buildings was 12,- 
480. The dormitories have been crowded 
to the limit and the thirteen restaurants 
have served 4,308 meals per day. The at- 
tendance at the religious meetings 
increased 45 per cent over the previous 
[he latter feature of the work 
is receiving fresh emphasis as it is be- 


force of 


cers, 


has 


year. 
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In the rural churches that are served 
with uneducated men she believes that an 
educated woman would be an improve- 
ment. Miss Dixon has a doctor’s degree 
from Poston University, having previous- 
ly completed a seminary course, and she 
is now pastor of a community church in 
Hyannis, Mass. She has in these latter 
days affiliated with the Congregational 
denomination. She is one of the two 
hundred women ministers included in all 
denominations in this country. 


Morale of the Ministers 
Is Low 

Alfred W. Birks in a recent article in 
the Christian Register discusses the 
question of the loss from the ministerial 
ranks within the Christian denomination, 
In the year 1901 he was one of a class of 
eight which graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary. He 1s the 
only one who has remained in the min- 
istry, the others either going into other 
professions or into business. It is the 
impression of Mr. Birks that the matter 
is one of ministerial morale. On this 
question he says: “If our denominational 
officers could solve this problem of the 
minister’s morale they could go a long 
way toward eliminating that other prob- 
lem of a plentiful supply of ministers. 
It is not a question of money, nor is it a 
question of pensions. The young man 
who enrolls in a divinity school knows 
just what to expect along these lines. 
Spiritual genius cannot be lured by high 
salaries, nor conserved by bounteous 
pensions,” 


Universalists Extending 
Into New Territory 

The Universalist church proposes to 
follow its people into new territory. Re- 
cently word came to Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, in Halifax., N. S., that there were 
many Universalists in western Canada. 
His church has passed a resolution re- 
questing the Universalist Publishing 
House to carry advertrsing in the vari- 
ous cities in western Canada, and when- 
ever these scattered members of the flock 
reply, they are to be presented with the 


lieved by the general secretary, L. Wilbur 
Messer, that after all it is the religious 
work of the association which is most 
appreciated by the general public. He 
likes to tell the story of James J. Hill, 
the railroad magnate, who was approach- 
ed to support the Association. The can- 
vasser told of the educational and social 
work and other features but failed to 
mention religion. The big railroad man 
said: “How does it come that you have 
not mentioned the first important branch 
of your work, religion? That is the only 
part that interests me. We have tried 
all these other things that you mention— 
social and recreational, etc., and they 
have all proven flat failures after a few 
months. The boys don’t want books 
and games and eats alone, and our gym 
is a thousand miles long. Now if you 
want to push religion, I will help you.” 
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Universalist Leader for a period of six 
months free of cost. The church in Hal- 
ifax has appropriated two hundred dol- 
lars as the beginning of a fund for this 
purpose. 


Voices Need of 
More Ritual 


The evangelical churches have in most 
cases abandoned ritual, and the “liberal” 
communions have in many cases quite 
forsaken the two ordinances usually as- 
sociated with the historic church. All of 
these communions are hearing a demand 
for the development and use of ritual in 
worship. Rev. John Clarence Lee, D.D., 
recently proposed in the meeting of Uni- 
versalist ministers of Greater Boston that 
a book of ritual for their churches should 
be created. The ministers have en- 
dorsed the suggestion, and have asked 
the General (Convention to consider the 
matter, 


Boys’ Organization Leads 
to Church Membership 

While some forms of boys’ organiza- 
tions are exalting the virtues of the red 
Indian, there is an organization which 
gives the boy the tradition of chivalry, 
and which exalts in his mind the privilege 
of uniting with the church. The Knights 
of King Arthur is a kind of secret order 
for boys which has recently celebrated 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of its 
founding. Rev. William Byron Forbush, 
the noted boy specialist, founded the or- 
der while pastor of a Congregational 
church in Detroit. Fifty thousand boys 
have been added to the membership of 
the churches through the work of this 
rganization. There are three degrees to 
ritual which emphasizes the best in chiv- 
alry. The last degree is open only to 
boys who are members of the church. 
lhe matter of church membership is in- 
terpreted to the boys in terms which they 
an understand. 


“Lest We 
Forget” 

The tendency of religious organizations 
to boast of their successes has recently 
been rebuked by the Catholic News. The 
omment is important, not only because 
{its plea for humility, but also as reveal- 
ing the attitude of progressive Roman 
Catholic thought with regard to the 
srowth of Protestantism in this country. 
rhe article says: “American Methodists 
claim to be increasing tremendously. 
They have nine million members and 
twenty-seven million adherents—a total 
of thirty-six millions. They seem to:take 
‘omplacency in the thought that they 
outnumber the Catholics of the United 
States, says the Catholic Transcript. 
atholics of a decade or two ago had the 
habit of publishing their numbers—active 

d passive—perfect and imperfect—but 
t was found that this eternal beating of 
the big drum did not pay. It added nota 
single cubit to the ecclesiastical stature 
i the Catholic body, and it provoked 
envy and hatred on the part of those who 
fear Rome. However, if the Methodists 
vant to glory for a while in their num- 
hers, the happiness ought to be denied 
them not. Better that they should pros- 
per, and every other ‘Christian denomina- 


tion, than that infidelity and irreligion 
claim a great and growing number of our 
citizens.” 


Preacher-Editor Has Time 
to Write a Novel 


One of the busiest ministers in the 
United States is Rev. Burris Jenkins, 
pastor of Linwood Building Church of 
Disciples, Kansas City, who is also editor 
of the Kansas City Post. He has found 
time the past year to write a novel for 
which the publishers predict a great fu- 
ture. The book is called “Princess 
Salome.” Lippincotts, who publish the 
book, say in the Publishers’ Weekly: 
“The dramatic possibilities of the Prin- 
cess Salome are very unusual and it is 
only a matter of time when it will be 
introduced into moving pictures. We will 
tell you more about it in later issues, 
but please reserve a large place in your 
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calendar for it. Literary and religious 
circles will talk about this novel for 
many a day.” 


Ministers and Prize-Fighters 
at Cross Purposes 


The ministers and the prize-fighters of 
the country do not see eye to eye these 
days. In many of the state legislatures 
there are bills which would once more 
legalize the prize fight. When it is re- 
membered that previous to the war not a 
state in the union would permit a com- 
mercialized prize fight, and Johnson and 
Willard had to go to Cuba for their 
mill, it will be seen that there has been 
a big swing in public opinion. The Ameri- 
can Legion is backing the prize fight 
bills in the various legislatures which 
gives strength to the movement of re- 
volt. In Indiana the prize fight bill was 
killed on account of the strong leadership 
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A Typical Letter 


You will be glad to know that our church has decided upon 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH (edited by Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett) as the hymnal for our use. 
We examined four hymnals with great care and discrimination— 
the best known hymnals published. 
We like the general appearance of the book, binding, paper; your 
hymnal appears to us more substantial than the others under con- 
Then, in the selection of hymns and tunes, we con- 
sider HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH the superior of the 
Yours is the only book of the four that has ALL 


the hymns printed between the staves. 
Enclosed you will find our order. 


Very truly, 
People’s Congregational Church, 
Hundreds of churches of all denominations are finding 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH the ideal hymnal 


for a true twentieth century church. 


Returnable copy will be mailed upon 


The Christian Century Press 


We finally chose vours. 


This we regard as a great 


JOHN C. BLACKMAN. 


Why not install it 


Chicago 
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of the Rev. W. S. Fleming of the National 
Reform Association. The modern-mind- 
ed ministers are not opposed to boxing 
as an amateur sport, but to the commer- 
cialized brutality of the prize ring. Once 
more we have an example of how a sport 
that is relatively harmless in the gym- 
nasiums of the country becomes a de- 
graded thing when used by the commer- 
cialized amusement purveyors. 


Sunday Question Is 
Agitated in Colorado 

The state laws of Colorado now for- 
bid the opening of theaters on Sunday. 
against these laws has been 
the moving picture interests. 
exhibitors has been 
countered by the ministers of Denver. 
They have passed vigorous resolutions 
and sent them out over the state. The 
legislators have heard from their constit- 
uents in no uncertain terms and it ss be- 
lieved that the present Sunday laws will 
be maintained against the assults of the 


Agitation 
started by 
The efforts of the 


commercialized movies. 


Standing Offer of a 
Thousand Dollars 

The connection of conservative religion 
with discarded scientific views ms no more 
amusingly illustrated than in the case of 
Rev. Glenn Voliva, the head of the Zion- 
ist movement at Zion City, IIl., and suc- 
cessor to John Alexander Dowie. Mr. 
Voliva offers a reward of a thousand dol- 
iars to anyone who will that the 
earth is round, A number of people have 
undertaken to claim the reward, but the 


prove 


triumphant Voliva always answers the 
proof with doubts. His doubts in the 
field of scientific theory are about as 


amusing as some of the doubts paraded 
by stubborn opposers of well established 
religious truth, 


Will Take Up Survey 
Work Again 

Che collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement brought to an end a great deal 
of investigative work before the sur- 
veys had advanced enough to be valu- 
able. A group of laymen have formed an 
organization to continue this survey work 
in three different typical communities for 
the purposes of establishing certain prin- 
ciples and view-points in religious work. 
\ committee composed of Dr. John R., 
Mott, Professor E. D. Burton and Mr. 
Raymond E., Fosdick will be responsible 
for surveys in St. Louis, a rural section in 
Ohio and one small city. These typical 
situations will be used to illustrate the 
problem of religion over the country. The 
survey in St. Louis will be directed by 
Rev. Frank ©. Beck who was in charge 
of the survey in Chicago when lack of 
funds closed up the work. 


Southern Baptists Gaining 
on the Population 

Few denominations in the country have 
made a more distinct gain on population 
than that recorded by the southern Bap- 
tists. Though among the most exclusive 
of American denominations, their very 
intensity of loyalty has seemed to bring 
numerical results. The increase in mem- 
bership in twenty years has been 84.1 
per cent while the increase in population 


in their territory has been 32 per cent. 
Their increase in contributions to benevo- 
lences in that period has been a thousand 
per cent. 


Evanston Minister Prints a 
Sermon Every Week 

Mr. John C. Shaffer, editor of the Chi- 
cago Post, has asked his own pastor, Rev. 
Ernest F. Tittle, pastor of First Metho- 
dist church of Evanston, to supply a 
column of material every Saturday in the 
form of asermon. The Post prints a re- 
ligious editorial in each Saturday issue. 
This daily, without calling itself a “Chris- 
tian Daily” has set for itself such excel- 
lent journalistic ideals as to leave but lit- 
tle for church people to ask in the way 
of a metropolitan daily. In the handling 
of crime and in the treatment of religious 
news a new standard is being set by the 
Post. 


Chicago Boys’ Club has 
Religious Features 

It was once assumed by social work- 
ers that it was inexpedient if not sui- 
cidal to introduce anything like religious 
worship in connection with the uplift 
great cities. The earlier 
settlements were nearly all established up- 
on a secular basis. In more recent years 
many settlements have introduced relig- 
ious features, and these have proven to 
be popular and in no way a hindrance 
to the other activities. The Chicago Boys’ 
Club is a unique institution, and gathers 
within the circle of its influence boys who 
would not be touched by the ordinary or- 
ganizations. The president of the club 
is Prof. Solon C. Bronson, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The secretary, Mr 
John H. Witter, is a member of the Ep- 
worth Methodist church of Chicago. The 
club is divided up into smaller groups ac- 
cording to their interests, some of them 
being Boy Scout troops. Every week 


devices of the 
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there is a religious meeting at which the 
boys attend voluntarily. Opportunity is 
given them to take part, and many of the 
street urchins have come to a state of re- 
ligious interest where they lead in public 
prayers. There are six centers for the 
club work, and recently club house num- 
ber five was erected at a cost of $150,000, 
the gift of Mr. William H. Jones. It is 
estimated that the attendance at these 
various clubs is about 200,000 annually, 
At club house number five there are bas- 
ket ball games, a carpenter shop, an art 
room with pyrography and brass ham- 
mering, game rooms, a reading room and 
a small museum. 


Power of the 
Letter Writer 

William J. Showalter, assstant editor 
the Geographic Magazine, has told the 
preachers something about bringing 
about reform. Resolutions passed by 
preachers’ organization have little weight 
But personal letters make every man in 
public life sit up and take notice. An 
editor who received letters from as much 
as one-tenth of his constituency would 
probably be impelled to change his policy. 
If the church is to count in reform, its 
members must be taught to write letters 
to the men in public office whom they de- 
sire to influence. 


Lutheran Attitude Toward 
Union Movements 

There is a definite proposal that a world 
conference of Lutherans be held this year 
on the quadricentennial of the Diet of 
Worms. Such a meeting would consider 
the attitude of the Lutherans toward the 
various union movements that are under 
consideration in the world. The official 
paper of American Lutheranism, called 
The Lutheran, doubtless expresses the 
majority opinion of this group at the pres- 
ent time. It says: “In the first place, 


A Methodist Council of Cities 


HE Methodist churches of Buffalo re- 
7 cently entertained the leading city 

workers of America of the Metho- 
dist denomination at the Hotel Statler. 
The meeting was called a Council of 
Cities. Dr. Harris Franklin Rall made 
an appeal for sermons with more of the 
teaching element in them, sermons that 
were in the better sense doctrinal. The 
response from the floor was very definite 
and positive. It may be summarized as 
follows: “Doctrinal, yes. Old termi- 
nology, no.” The question of publicity 
for city churches was given special at- 
tention. It was the conviction of the 
council that the city organization of 
Methodism should also be a publicity bu- 
reau from which should go out to the 
public information with regard to Meth- 
odism. The community church was con- 
sidered by the delegates and there was 
an overwhelming conviction that Meth- 
odism must found community churches 
without any desire for denominational ag- 
grandizement through these organiza- 
tions, but as a means of giving some com- 
munities religion which otherwse would 
not have it. The industrial question in 


the large cities as a factor in church prog- 
ress was considered. Dr. D. D. Vaughan 
of Boston University School of Theology 
declared that “street and shop meetings 
are killing the prejudice among toilers 
that has caused them to shrug their 
shoulders, smile and ignore the message 
of the church.” The Open Forum idea 
was presented by Mr. George W. Cole- 
man of Boston, and found hospitality 
in the minds of the Methodist parsons. 
The problem of the immigrant was an- 
other topic of study. The speakers in- 
sisted that our immigrant children should 
be in the public schools as the only place 
where a true Americanism could be 
taught. The three day session of the 
Council of Cities with 250 of the leading 
city workers of Methodism present has 
made the Methodists sharply conscious 
of their urban responsibilities. They, like 
the Baptists and Disciples, have been 
reputed to be a rural people. This notion 
of Methodism is rapidly becoming out 
of date There is probably no denomina- 
tion in America organized as are the 
Methodists to face their urban respon- 
sibilities. 
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the time is ripe for a Lutheran pro- 
nouncement. There are vital questions 
that concern not only church unity, but 
the welfare of evangelical Christianity, on 
which the voice of the Lutheran church 
should be heard. This has Seen made 
apparent by three distinct efforts at 
church union—that of the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal church, which is 
seeking “‘a concordat, between the Angli- 
can, Eastern Orthodox and old Catholic 
churches”; that of the Lambeth confer- 
ence for “the reunion of Christendom,” 
and that of the Presbyterian church for 
union among Protestants, which is now 
under fire in its own midst. In all of 
these the question of fellowship is made 
supreme, and the need of unity in the 
faith entirely obscured. There is no 
clear, evangelical pronouncement that 
rings true to the fundamental teachings 
of the Gospel. External union, not faith 
unity, is the goal that is set before the 
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Black tea—I cupful 


v4 Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would havc 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 





eye. In only the third effort has the de- 
mand for a clear and unequivocal basis 
of faith as a necessary prerequisite to 
union come to life, and by Presbyterians 
who are not willing to sell a rich heri- 
tage of faith for a mess of Sentimental 
pottage. In the midst of all this vague- 
ness and indefiniteness the Lutheran 


The Tokyo Sunday 


HE press reports on the World Sun- 
T day School Convention held in Tokyo 

revealed a wide variety of opinion. 
There were some of the conservative 
minds that were frankly disappointed. 
The fellowship with Buddhists displeased 
them. Heathen should be held tabu! The 
salutation given to the picture of the em- 
peror was held by some to be idolatry. 
Rev. George Whiteside of Evanston, IIL, 
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Coca-Cola—I drink, 8 fl. oz 


(prepared with I fl. oz. of ayrup) 
Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
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church cannot be true to its trust and 
remain silent. The hour has arrived to 
speak, and to speak not for a particular 
church body, but for the Lutheran church 
throughout the world. Fortunately, Luth- 
erans do not need to speak through some 


world organization; they can speak 
through the organism of a great inith.” 


School Convention 


attended the convention. He does not re- 
present radical opinion of any sort when 
he writes his account for the United 
Presbyterian. His version of the conven- 
tion is very different from that of the 
conservative brethren already mentioned. 
He says: 

“I have been greatly surprised at the 
criticisms by the editor of the Sunday 
School Times relative to the World’s 
Sabbath School convention held at Tokyo, 
Japan. I attended every session of the 
convention, so did all the members of our 
party, and we returned home with no oth- 
er thought than that the convention was 
1 great success. To advocate the contrary 
is surely a responsibility few would care 
‘o assume. During our thirteen days’ 
stay in Japan, after the convention we met 
scores of delegates who, with one excep- 
tion, were delighted with the convention. 
One man claimed the addresses were all 
‘oo conservative. He argued we were not 
receiving the courtesies of a people who 
lid not believe as we did, therefore, out 
1f deference for their opinions, the speak- 
ers should have been less dogmatic. In 
conversation with Dr. A. D. Little, pres- 
ident of the Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary at Tokyo, he expressed himself as 
being pleased with the convention. When 
isked if he considered it was run on too 
conservative lines, he replied, ‘No, sir!’ 
We would not have stood for it on any 
other lines.” 


“Our return trip was made on the Em- 
press of Russia. Some forty or fifty 
delegates were on board. The second 
Sabbath evening of the voyage an ‘echo 
meeting’ was held for the mutual benefit 
of all who were interested. It was by far 
the largest and most spirited meeting of 
the trip. Business men, professional men, 
secretaries and missionaries spoke on dif- 
ferent topics and phases of the convention. 
There was not a discordant note, but a 
mutual agreement as to the helpfulness 
and power of the convention. Dr. H. T. 
Owens, one of the thirty-seven mission- 
aries from Korea, writes in ‘The Korean 
Mission Field’: ‘Whoever could have 
imagined that the Sunday schools of 
Tokyo could have mustered a parade 
strength of fifteen thousand for a Sun- 
day afternoon rally? Or that a Japanese 
choir could have rendered anthems such 
as: ‘Send out Thy Light,” ‘Unfold Ye 
Portals Everlasting, ‘The Hallelujah 


Chorus,’ etc., in a manner that would have 
done credit to an Occidental choir? I 
will not elaborate,’ said he, ‘further than 
to say, all the addresses, both by Japanese 
and others, were of a high order, breathed 
the spirit of international friendship and 
yet were frank and outspoken on the pol- 
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icies for which Christian brotherhood 
stands.’ strangers or foreigners. 


conceived the idea of taking the next 
world’s convention to Japan, he designed private 
three things: First, to break down pre- 


“In 1903, when the late Mr. H. J. Heinz 


judice against Sabbath school work in the all cheerfully 


minds of the general public in all parts and 
of Japan; second, to turn the thoughts of the 
apanese Christian leaders and pastors to 
the importance of saving childhood and 
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the reports coming in from every quarter some 
the 


tribute everything to Japan; Japan con- 
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‘hristian gathering, he reasoned, is good 
for the Occident, why should it not be 
good for the Orient? It was a great con- 
ception 


ound much more than Buddhism, shrines. 


ad a great organization to meet the con- 
vention and take care of all its needs. 


without 
slightest 
jealousy or 


‘The convention, however, did not con- 
ibuted something to the convention. We 


mples, and the Torii. First of all, they 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


opened that never 


Christian alike vied with each other to see 
who could do the greatest kindness. Many 

street car service 
excursions, etc., were 
furnished without money 
There was not 
intimation of 
manifested on 
the part of one of them, no matter what 
oung people; third, to enlist the interest his creed or caste. 
f young people and give the Orient a_ full of guests. 
demonstration of something of the power 
and influence of the institution to which far he should go. 
they were asked to subscribe. If such a “But, 


automobiles, 
guides, interpreters, 


Their country was 
They were going to be 
courteous and let each guest decide how 


furthermore, 
churches of Japan 


> than two thous- 
at work in Japan, with 
208,000 church members. 
original purpose of the convention is ple are of a teachable 
being wonderfully realized. While, there- sire of both old 
fore, the great Sabbath school leader rests 
from his labors his works follow him. 


present there are 


spirit, and the de- 

young to learn 
amounts to a veritable passion, 
lies their hope and strength. Japan, with 
its churches, its schools, 
Christian Association, 
per cent illiteracy, with Toyko, the 
greatest student center in the world, etc., 
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opened before to etc., it was, therefore, not so much of a 
compromise that was made after all in 
taking the convention to the “land of the 
Nor need any of the dele- 
It was 


Buddhist and 


rising sun.” 
gates apologize for being there. 
not one sided by any means.” 
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the Christian 


presented substantial 
evidence of a consecrated and devoted fol- 
fowing that might 
So the first great world’s con- many more enlightened communities. At 
vention in the history of Asia was held at 
lokyo, Japan, and from the character of and missionaries 
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history of conventions. Homes were 
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FOUR HITHERTO UN- 
PUBLISHED GOSPELS 


Being a series of character studies cast in the 
form of personal memoirs of John the Bap- 
tist, Andrew the Brother of Simon Peter, 
Judas Iscariot, and James the Brother of Jesus. 


By William E. Barton, D D. 


Author of “The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” “Wit and 
Wisdom of Safed the Sage,” etc. 


HESE brief “new gospels” while of 

course wholly imaginary in form are 

based on the facts found in the Gospels 
which have been skillfully woven into historic 
unity so that the setting of each story has the 
vividness of reality. The narratives display 
true dramatic instinct and the cl.aracter 
analyses rare psychological insight. The author 
says in his preface: “These narratives m+ke 
no pretense of antiquity. They are a modern 
attempt to discover what kind of side-light 
would have been cast upon the ministry of 
Jesus if four other men, beside the four who 
have told us of him, had written brief stories 
of what they saw and thought about Jesus.” 


Price $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Some Aspects of 
International 
Christianity 


Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series. 
DePauw University. 


Delivered at 


By JoHN KELMAN 


Six lectures on the relation of Christianity 
to international subjects. Dr. Kelman is a 
keen student of Christianity and speaks out of 
a wide experience. 

“The author’s effort is a fine piece of work—in the 
reviewer's opinion, the best so far from his pen. It 
shows a finished scholarship, a trained mind and a 
sure touch, a glowing spirituality, a clear vision, 
robust common sense, all in a style that makes reading 
a luxury as well as satisfying. 


—Christian Intelligence. 
Price, Net, $1.00, plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 






































The Sword or the Cross 


By KIRBY PAGE 


HE WORLD TOMORROW says of this new volume: 
“This book is a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the Christian attitude to war, coming as it does from 

the experience of one who went overseas with a quite different 
conception. Mr. Page portrays the terrible reality of war, 
shows how the church now defending war has often taken the 
wrong side on great moral questions, and makes it clear that 
Jesus faced a similar situation to that of 1914. In his analy- 
sis of Jesus’ teachings on the subject the author avoids the 
doubtful proof-text method and also steers clear of side issues 
as to possible uses of force, and shows how the whole spirit of 
that teaching is a repudiation of the way of the sword, and 
an enthronement of its opposite, the way of the cross. The re- 
maining chapters discuss the practicability of that way of re- 
‘deeming love and the necessity for Christians to follow Jesus 
in it. 


Other Comments on the Book 


Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.: 


I like the style of your presentation, and also the noble Christian spirit that 
breathes through what you have written. You know that I! am not able to go quite 
so far as you do, but | am always happy to have men who feel as you do express 
their convictions, for it is possible that you are right, and that the rest of us will have 
to come up where you are. 


Peter Ainslie, Minister Christian Temple, Baltimore: 


I have taken the time to go over your manuscript and find it very inform- 
ing and ringing true. A book so well prepared as yours may not have the deserved 
circulation, but it is certainly worth putting on the market. 


Miss Maude Royden, recently of the City Temple, London: 


I have read your manuscript with the deepest interest and with the most com- 
plete agreement. | admire especially your insistence on the spirit as distinct from 
the letter, and your dismissal of the idea of non-resistance. Nearly all criticism of 
our position is aimed at these two points—which we do not hold! 


Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





























THE EXPOSITOR’S 


Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, Expositions and Illustrations 
of Every Major Text and Dominant 
Passage of the Bible 


Editors: Sir W. R. Nicoll, Lane T. Stoddart 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


Its Methods 


Each exposition is a sermon compact and 
complete in itself. Each text suggests a 
theme by which it is headed; for instance, 
the exposition on “Like as a father pitieth his 


children,”’ is entitled ““THE GOD OF THE 


FRAIL”; to the exposition eight minds con- 
tribute. 


Plan and Purpose 
The Editors’ purpose in planning THE EX- 
POSITORS DICTIONARY OF TEXTS was 


to compile a compendium of Scriptural in- 
sight and comment. They did so by glean- 
ing from the master theologians and preach- 
ers of the past half century the best exposi- 
tion on every major text and dominant pas- 
sage of the Bible. 


Great Sermon Makers Approve It 


“Judging by the effect on myself I should say that 
its value lies in this: That by its wealth of apt and 
unhackneyed illustrations it starts the mind on lines of 
thought reaching far beyond the text under review. 
I welcome it as a precious boon to preachers.”—REv. 
PRINCIPAL Davip SMITH, D.D. 


“In suggestiveness, originality and practical useful- 
ness I should think the Dictionary stands alone. This 
book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Rev. G. H. 
Morrison. M.A. 


Its comprehensiveness seems to me to be one of its 
chief merits. I look forward to much assistance from 
constant reference to its pages.”—Rev. CANON J. G. 
Simpson, M.A., D.D. 


“All is sifted, modern, thought-provoking. The hard- 
worked pastor will find much gold here for his mint- 
ing days.”"—Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


“It is a prodigy of toil, and the result is admirable. 
It is a treasury of the best things chosen with unerring 
wisdom, arranged with skill, and made immediately 
available for the preacher’s use. The ministry of souls 
is never out of sight. A more quickening and useful 
companion to the preacher of the Word does not ex- 
ist.”—Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 


In Two Great Quarto Volumes, $15.00 


SPECIAL TO CHRISTIAN CENTURY READERS: 
Send $5.00 and the books will be shipped at once, on 
condition that another remittance of $5.00 be made in 
30 days, and the final installment (including carriage) 
in 60 days. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Outline of 
History 


A Plain History of Life 
and Mankind 


By H. G. WELLS 


Written with the advice and editorial help of Ernest 
Baker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 


ERE is history from the beginning of 
HH life on our earth so far as we can trace 

it by paleolithic records, through the 
civilizing and decivilizing ages down to yester- 
day. And much of it is history from the stand- 
point of common sense. We would hold this 
view even after you pointed out that Mr. Wells 
does irreparable damage to many an ancient 
convention and orthodox tradition. He trains 
his guns fearlessly on superstition, on corrupt- 
ing traddition, on historical malpractice. 


The author’s conclusions stimulate thought. 
He is an optimist. He sees a new sanity emerg- 
ing from the hatreds of the war. He looks for 
a revision of ideas and institutions and the de- 
velopment of a citizenship of the world, with 
the breakdown of nationalism. Religion to his 
mind has been obscured by creeds—“the old 
political and social assumptions, the old reli- 
gious formulas have lost their conviction.” But 
he expects the future to bring a brotherhood 
of men rather than of nations, wider education 
and a religion apart from forms and creeds. 
Man is to become happier and more contented 
on earth. He does not seem to fear that, judg- 
ing by the rate we are going, the old ball may 
become cold before we achieve that ideal. 


This is the big book of the season. Every 
thinking citizen of these pregnant times 
should have it. 


In two volumes. $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 


Special terms: $5.00 down, balance 30 days. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Missionary Outlook 
in the Light of the War 





By the Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook 








’ | VHIS COMMITTEE included such men of vision as Robert E. Speer and 
William Adams Brown. The increased significance and urgency of the 
missionary enterprise, embodying as it does our noblest ideals in the World 

War; the changed outlook in every mission field; the new light thrown on mission- 

ary policies and principles—the discussion of these subjects by outstanding ex- 

perts gives to the volume authority and inspiring power. 


NZ —__ 
~ 


Charles Clayton Morrison, 


Editor The Christian Century, says: 


“In this great book I see Christian missions as a science, the science of 
the kingdom of God. Nothing human is foreign to it. The present mighty cur- 
rents of internationalism flow directly into its categories. The vast enterprises 
upon which our political statesmen have embarked in these post-war days can- 
not be carried out by any mere secular power. Until the Christian religion 
accepts these world undertakings as its own undertaking and pours its energy 
and grace into them they cannot be consummated. This is the thesis of the book 
I hold in my hand. It will feed and broaden and vitalize the minds of church- 
men. I do not see how a minister, especially, or a Christian leader in any capa- 
city can get on without the inspiration of such a vision as this book is sure to give 
to everyone who reads it.” 





Price of the book, $2.00 plus 14 cts. postage 








The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 






































The Perfect Gift for 
EASTER 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 





Published in Two Editions: 


In full leather, with gilt edges, at $2.50 per copy; 
five copies for $11.00; eight for $17.00. 

In beautiful purple cloth, at $1.50 per copy; five 
copies for $7.00; eight for $10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 




















The Steel Strike The Meaning of 
of 1919 Service 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The Interchurch World Movement Re- 


port. NYONE who thinks at all in our day 
$2.50 plus 12 cents postage. about humanity’s condition must think 
about service, its meanings, motives 


The Church and Industrial and aims. This book conceives of service as 


the indispensable expression of discipleship, the 
Reconstruction practical overflow of the Christian life. A 
life that rightly conceives of prayer, and that 
is dominated by faith, must be serviceable, and 
so there is now the trilogy of Dr. Fosdick’s 

2.00 plus 12 cents postage. interpretations of Christian character. His 
These two books every alert minister other books, “The Meaning of Prayer” and 
should have. Prof. Alva W. Taylor, of The “The Meaning of Faith,” have been more 
Christian Century staff, considers them widely read than any other books on religion 
two of the most important volumes that published in many years. These are all in- 
have appeared in many years. tensely suggestive to makers of sermons and 
addresses. 


The pronouncement of the Committee of 
the War and the Religious Outlook. 


Price $1.25, plus 6 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 












































The New Jerusalem 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Author of “Heretics,” “‘Orthodoxy,’ etc. 


HESTERTON, English poet, essayist, dramatist, philosopher, 

prophet, critic, champion of religion, is now in this country. 
He says the two things on earth worth seeing are America and 
Jerusalem. He has visited Jerusalem and now he comes to see 
America—especially Chicago—and to tell this New World what 
he saw in Old Jerusalem, and to prophesy somewhat concern- 
ing “The New Jerusalem.” 


When a short time ago the world was thrilled by the news that British 
troops had entered Jerusalem, visions of unheard of possibilities opened up 
before the minds of millions. Palestine in Christian hands! What new act in 
the historical drama was about to open? Egyptian, Roman, Saracen, Turk— 
and then, perhaps, the Jew restored. Is this what is meant by Zionism? Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton went out to see. This book, which resulted from his visit, 
is a spiritual journey, and it presents a reconception of the meaning which 
Jerusalem and its unique history has for the world today. Mr. Chesterton dis- 
susses the world-wide movement of Zionism and the position of the Jew, con- 
trasts the ideals of Mahomet with those of Christ and devotes most interesting 
chapters to his impressions of Jerusalem today. In pages full of penetrating 
observation he sets before his readers an historical pageant that begins with 
Christ and comes down through the Crusades to our own time. Full of Ches- 
tertonian humor, this book is of deep interest at this hour of world-readjust- 
ment. 


It may safely be predicted that this newest book of Mr. Chesterton will 
stir more discussion than any previous work of his. Every minister and every 
layman interested in modern religious movements, as well as every person 
alert to genuine literary achievement, will wish to possess this book. 


Price, $3.00 plus 15 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 























Your Bible Should Be the Best and Most Accurate Version of the Scriptures 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Authorized and Edited by 
The American Revision Committee 


The Same Old Bible 


The American Standard is The Same Old Bible that we have 
always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the inspired writers, 
in the LANGUAGE OF TODAY instead of in the language used three 
hundred years ago. 


The Authorized Standard Edition 


The American Standard is used by all the Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries and Bible Training Schools in the United States, and has be- 
come with them, as with the editors of all Sunday School periodicals, 
The Authorized Standard Version. 


The Bible in the Language of Today 


It is used exclusively by the great religious denominations in their 
Sunday School periodicals, because they realize that it brings a plain 
reader more closely into contact with the exact thought of the sacred 
writers than any other version now current in Christendom. 


The American Revision Commitee devoted thirty years to the work 
and at the end of that period produced what is now recognized as the best 
version of the Scriptures ever published in the English language. 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply our readers with their large type Teach- 
ers’ Bible in the American Standard Version as described below. 


Bourgeois Type Teachers’ Bible 


This Bible contains the complete Old and New Testament, with full references, 25 new 
and instructive outline maps covering entire Bible, Concise Bible Dictionary and new Com- 
bined Concordance or word finder. Also has 12 full page colored maps at end. 
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15 And ‘the Philistines had war 

again with Israel; and David went 

This i ] down, and his servants with him, 
us 1s a Sample and fought against the Philistines, 
of the type used And David waxed faint; 16 and 
; Ishbi-benob, who was ’ of the sons 

of the “giant, the weight of whose 

spear was three hundred shekels of | “3442 

brass in weight, he being girded | “¢ a 








The binding is genuine leather, with a rich woven grain, overlapping cover, as illus- 
trated; round corners, red under gold edges, and title stamped in pure gold on back. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $4.50. (Add 15 cents postage) 


Send orders at once, as quantity we can supply is limited. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 























